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EARLY WELSH SETTLERS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


By WayLanp F. DuNAWAY 
State College, Pa. 


HE Welsh constituted an early and important element of the 

population of provincial Pennsylvania, and made a significant 
contribution to its progress. Playing a conspicuous part in the 
founding of the colony, they were one of the formative influences 
that started it on its career of political, economic and social 
development. 

The emigration of a considerable number of sturdy Welshmen 
to Pennsylvania was due primarily to religious motives. The early 
Welsh immigrants were mostly Quakers, and were persecuted in 
their home land for their religious principles. By acts of Parlia- 
ment their public worship was forbidden on penalty of fines and 
imprisonment. In these trying circumstances they welcomed the 
opportunity to secure relief from oppression by migrating to Penn- 
sylvania, and were among the first to accept Penn’s liberal offers 
to the oppressed everywhere to seek an asylum in his province. The 
fact that Penn himself was a Quaker and was of Welsh ancestry 
strengthened their resolve to emigrate to his colony, where there 
was every assurance of religious liberty as well as of economic 
opportunity.* 


*H. M. Jenkins, Historical Collections of Gwynedd, 95-107; T. A. Glenn, 
Merion in the Welsh Tract, ; W. C. Braithwaite, The " Beginnings of 
Quakerism, 158-159, 295-299 ; Willian Sewell, The History of the Rise and 
Increase of the Christian People Called Quakers, I, 107, 242, 346, II, 37, 
52, 290, 312, 313; Rufus M. Jones, The Quakers in the American Colonies, 
442. 
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A further consideration influencing their determination to em- 
igrate was the belief that, by purchasing a large tract of land and 
settling thereon in a body, they could maintain a community of 
their own in the New World and thereby perpetuate their distinc- 
tive language and institutions. Inasmuch as many of the Welsh 
Quakers belonged to the gentry and were men of means, the ac- 
complishment of this object seemed feasible. Linked with the desire 
to escape from persecution was the longing to perpetuate under 
happier skies the language and customs of their beloved country ; 
and a combination of favoring circumstances pointed to the attain- 
ment of both these objects.” 

With these purposes in mind, a committee of prominent Welsh 
Quakers visited William Penn in London in 1681 to enter into 
negotiations with him for the purchase of a large tract of land in 
Pennsylvania. The leader in this movement was John ap John, the 
“Apostle of Quakerism in Wales,” who may be regarded as the 
founder of the Society of Friends in that country as well as the 
father of the Welsh Tract in Pennsylvania. Proceeding with the 
caution characteristic of his race, John ap John secured the appoint- 
ment of a committee representing the Monthly Meetings of six 
Welsh shires with a view to holding a personal interview with 
Penn before embarking upon an enterprise of such consequence. 
The outstanding members of this committee were John ap John, 
Dr. Thomas Wynne, Richard ap Thomas, Dr. Griffith Owen, Dr. 
Edward Jones, John ap Thomas, Hugh Roberts, Thomas Ellis, 
Charles Lloyd, Richard Davies, John Bevan, and Lewis ap David. 
Being assured of religious liberty in the new colony, their main 
purpose in interviewing Penn was to reach an agreement with him 
that the lands which they proposed to purchase should be adjacent, 
so as to form a distinct settlement composed exclusively of Welsh. 
This would give them the opportunity they desired of maintaining 
undisturbed their own language and institutions, or at least they so 
believed. Furthermore, they wished to have it definitely under- 
stood that their settlement should constitute a “Barony,” or County 
Palatine, with the right of self-government—an imperium in 
imperio “within which all causes, quarrels, crimes and disputes 
might be tried and wholly determined by officers, magistrates, and 


°C. H. Browning, Welsh Settlement of Pennsylvania, 22, 26; George 
Smith, History of Delaware County, Pa., 164; Glenn, op. cit., 21; Jones, 
op. cit., 442; Pa. Archives, Ser. I, Vol. I, 108-109. 
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juries of our own language.” The agreement reached between 
Penn and the Welsh delegation was verbal and was never later 
committed to writing, which was unfortunate in view of the con- 
troversy subsequently arising as to its details. It appears, however, 
that the committee was well satisfied with the results of the inter- 
view, and agreed to purchase and dispose of forty thousand acres 
of land to the Welsh Friends. Accordingly, its members returned 
to their respective communities and reported favorably to the 
Monthly Meetings upon the project. Subscriptions were promptly 
made and the enterprise was launched with enthusiasm. Such was 
the origin of the famous “Welsh Barony” or “Welsh Tract” in 
Pennsylvania.* 

Inasmuch as it required time to dispose of land to actual settlers, 
and meanwhile arrangements had to be made with Penn to clinch 
the bargain as well as to assure the carrying out of the particular 
objects in view respecting a distinctive settlement, special methods 
were adopted to effect these ends. The leaders in the enterprise 
became heads of companies of adventurers and, as trustees, took 
out patents in their own names for thirty thousand acres of land 
to be disposed of to the Welsh settlers. Ten thousand additional 
acres were conditionally engaged in view of prospective needs, and 
this land was later disposed of by Penn in small lots to actual 
settlers. Thus the whole amount of land engaged for the Welsh 
Barony was forty thousand acres.* 

The patentees for the 30,000 acres for which Penn granted 
deeds in this tract “may be considered,” says Browning, “self- 
constituted heads of seven companies for the division and sale of 
this land to the Welsh whom Penn and they hoped would be actual 
settlers on it.”® The heads of these “companies” were John ap 
Thomas and Dr. Edward Jones, company number one, 5,000 acres ; 
Charles Lloyd and Margaret Davies, company number two, 5,000 
acres; John Bevan, 2,000 acres; John ap John and Dr. Thomas 
Wynne, 5,000 acres; Lewis ap David, 3,000 acres; Richard ap 
Thomas, 5,000 acres; and Richard Davies, 5,000 acres. It appears 
that the heads of some of these companies acted merely as trustees 
in purchasing blocks of land, whereas the heads of other companies 


® Rufus M. Jones, The Quakers in the American Colonies, 442; Browning, 
op. cit., 24-26; Glenn, op. cit., 21; Braithwaite, op. cit., 206. 

* Jones, op. cit., 442; Glenn, op. cit., 21; Browning, op. cit., 24-26. 

5 Browning, op. cit., 33. 
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bought on their own account with the expectation of selling so 
much of their holdings as they did not wish to retain. Penn, how- 
ever, regarded all these heads of companies as trustees and recog- 
nized no difference in his dealings with them.° 

It seems that Penn, whose first plan was to dispose of his land 
in tracts of 5,000 acres, had in mind the Dutch scheme of “patroon 
concessions,” with which he was doubtless familiar. The first sales 
were made principally on the basis of 5,000 acres, for which the 
price was one hundred pounds sterling and a quit-rent of one 
shilling for every hundred acres. As first purchasers, the Welsh 
bought the land in blocks before it had been surveyed, and their 
barony was not laid out until 1684; its boundaries were not 
definitely determined until 1687. The Welsh Barony of 40,000 
acres lay on the west side of the Schuylkill, north of Philadelphia. 
It was a fertile, attractive region of about sixty-two square miles, 
admirably adapted to the requirements of the Welsh farmers who 
occupied it. Its general lines included eleven and a half of the 
present townships, in Montgomery, Chester, and Delaware 
Counties, of Lower and Upper Merion, Haverford, Radnor, 
Tredyffrin, East Westland, West Whiteland, Willistown, East 
Goshen, West Goshen, East Town, and a part of West Town. 
Magnificently located, it constituted a compact, thrifty, and distinc- 
tive settlement by a particularly desirable group of Welsh colonists.’ 

Settlement of the Welsh Barony began early and proceeded 
rapidly. Authorities are agreed that between 1682 and 1700 the 
Welsh were the most numerous body of immigrants arriving in 
Pennsylvania. Their initial settlements were made in the townships 
of Merion and Haverford in 1682, and, as population thickened, 
they spread rapidly over Radnor and Goshen townships. Soon 
thereafter the swelling tide of Welsh immigrants occupied Goshen, 
Tredyffrin, and Uwchlan, and eventually settled the remaining 
townships of the barony. When Penn advertised his land in the 
New World, the Welsh were the first to accept his offers and the 
first racial group to effect a mass settlement within the bounds of 
the province under the Charter. They did not even wait for Penn . 
to precede them, but started at once to occupy their barony. Some 


® Ibid. 

™T. M. Rees, A History of the Quakers in Wales and Their Emigration to 
North America, 182; T. W. Bean, History of Montgomery County, Pa., 140; 
Browning, op. cit., 33-37, 488; Smith, op. cit., 164-165. 
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arrived in the colony before Penn, and others came on the same 
ship with him, while for two decades they constituted the most 
numerous, and perhaps the most substantial, group among the 
diversified racial elements that flocked to Pennsylvania as to a 
land of promise.* 

The pioneer Welshman in Pennsylvania was Dr. Edward Jones, 
whose ship, the Lion, arrived at Upland August 13, 1682. Dr. 
Jones, described as “chyrurgeon,” was the first settler in the present 
county of Montgomery, and was the founder of “Merion in the 
Welsh Tract.” Accompanying him were his wife and two small 
children and about forty other immigrants. Prominent among these 
were William ap Edward and family, Edward ap Rees and family, 
and Robert ap David and family. These gentlemen were the land- 
holders of the party and, with their families, numbered sixteen, 
while the others were farm hands and servants. This first group 
of settlers in the Welsh Barony was assigned by Thomas Holme, 
Penn’s surveyor, a tract of land on the west side of the Schuyi- 
kill, which they proceeded to occupy. Dr. Jones, who was prominent 
among the first settlers, became a justice of the peace in the Welsh 
Tract, and was one of its first representatives in the assembly. His 
co-founders of Merion. Edward ap Rees, William ap Edward, and 
Robert ap David, were also outstanding men among the early 
settlers of the province.® 

The second party of Merion adventurers to settle on the 
“Thomas and Jones Tract” is known as the “Hugh Robert’s 
Party” and included as landholders Hugh Roberts, Edward Owen, 
William John, Caldwalader Morgan, Hugh John, Gainor Roberts, 
and Katherine Thomas. This company, numbering about fifty per- 
sons, arrived at Philadelphia in November 1683. Hugh Roberts, 
who headed the party, was a Quaker minister of high repute, first 
in Wales and later in Pennsylvania—a man of education and char- 
acter, who wielded a great influence among the Friends. Altogether, 
there were seventeen purchasers who bought land through Thomas 
and Jones, as agents or trustees of company number one, who had 
land laid out for them in Merion embracing 5,000 acres. These 


8G. P. Donehoo, Pennsylvania: A History, I, 461-462; Smith, op. cit., 148. 

® Albert Cook Myers, Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, West New Jer- 
sey, and Delaware, 1630-1707, 228, 452; Bean, op. cit., 139; Browning, op. 
cit., 64, 79-92; Glenn, op. cit., 61-62, 315. 
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were the pioneer settlers of the Welsh Barony, all of whom were 
Quakers and men of character and property.’° 

The patent for 5,000 acres of land held in the names of Charles 
Lloyd and Margaret Davies, each of whom had a half interest as 
trustees, was disposed of to Thomas Lloyd and seven other Welsh 
Quakers. Charles Lloyd did not himself come to Pennsylvania, but 
transferred his interest to his brother Thomas. The allotment of 
2,500 acres to Margaret Davies under this grant was conveyed by 
deeds in April 1683 to Joseph Harris, Thomas Jones, Edward 
Thomas, Margaret Thomas, John Humphrey, John Rytherch, and 
Thomas Morris. Thomas Lloyd, a man of great distinction in the 
early history of the province, was educated at Oxford and be- 
longed to the Welsh gentry. Arriving in Philadelphia in August 
1683, he at once became a leader in provincial affairs, serving as 
land commissioner, president of the council, and deputy governor. 
He never resided on his land in the Welsh Barony, but lived in 
Philadelphia.** 

John Bevan’s patent for 2,000 acres in the Welsh Tract was 
disposed of in part to Charles ab Evan (Bevan), Matthew Jones, 
David Jones, and several others. In this third company of ad- 
venturers John Bevan (ab Evan), who was a Quaker minister act- 
ing as trustee for this small group of settlers, was a large land- 
holder and seems to have belonged to the gentry of Wales. Arriving 
with Hugh Robert’s party on the Morning Star in November 
1683, he became prominent in the Welsh Barony and throughout 
the province, serving as justice of the peace in Haverford Town- 
ship and as a member of the colonial assembly. Rees Thomas, who 
came over in the same ship with John Bevan in 1683, bought 
three hundred acres of land in Merion township, settled down as 
a prosperous farmer, and became a justice of the peace and a mem- 
ber of the assembly.’? 

Penn’s patent for 5,000 acres of land issued to John ap John and 
Dr. Thomas Wynne, as trustees, located the holdings in the town- 
ships of Merion, Haverford, Radnor, Goshen, Newtown, and 
Middletown. This land was promptly disposed of to Welsh im- 


J. J. Levick, “John ap. Thomas and His Friends,” in Pa. Mag. of Hist. 
and ae” IV, 301-321, 325-328; Browning, op. cit., 103, 132; Glenn, op. cit., 
323-335. 

“Isaac Sharpless, Two Centuries of Pennsylvania History, 63; Browning, 
op. cit., 141-161; Glenn, op. cit., 33-35, 340-341. 

* Browning, op. cit., 163-168. 
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migrants. Much to the regret of the Quakers, John ap John did 
not himself come to Pennsylvania; but Dr. Thomas Wynne, his 
co-partner in the enterprise, came over with Penn in the good ship 
Welcome in 1682. Dr. Wynne, called a “practitioner of physick,” 
was prominent in the early history of Pennsylvania. He was a 
member of the preliminary assembly of delegates at Upland in 
December 1682, and, when the first organized assembly of the 
province was held in Philadelphia, he was chosen as the first 
speaker of that body. He resided in Philadelphia, and it is claimed 
that his residence was the first brick house erected in that town.?* 

The head of the fifth company for the division and sale of lands 
in the Welsh Barony was Lewis ap David, who subscribed for 
3,000 acres. Retaining 750 acres for himself, he conveyed, under 
date of May 1682, the remainder of his allotment to William 
Howell, Henry Lewis, Rees Rothers, and Evan Thomas. Henry 
Lewis, the best known member of this group, was the foreman 
of the first grand jury for Philadelphia County.’* Richard ap 
Thomas, subscriber for 5,000 acres of land in the Welsh Barony 
and head of the sixth company of adventurers for Pennsylvania, 
was not very successful in disposing of his holdings. Arriving in 
the province with the Hugh Roberts party in November 1683, he 
was in poor health and died shortly thereafter. His son, Richard 
ap Thomas, Jr., disposed of 1,786 acres to Philip Howel, Robert 
Williams, Edward Jones, Hugh Roberts, David Howel, and Robert 
David." 

The seventh and last company of Welsh adventurers for Penn- 
sylvania under the original agreement with Penn was led by Rich- 
ard Davies as subscriber and trustee. On June 19 and July 30, 
1682, deeds for varying amounts of this land were given to Row- 
land Ellis, Richard Humphrey, Ellis Morris, Lewis Owen, Row- 
land Owen, Evan John William, Evan ap William, David ap Evan, 
Edward Owen, James Price, and John Roberts, gentlemen, and to 
sixteen others. Their holdings were laid out in the townships of 
Merion, Radnor, Goshen, and Newtown, though more than half of 
them lay in Radnor township. Richard Davies himself, however, 
never came to Pennsylvania. Rowland Ellis, who purchased the 
largest holding, was a Quaker minister and one of the most prom- 


* Tbid., 175-193. 
“ Tbid., 195-203. 
* Tbid., 207-212. 
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inent men in the province. In 1683 he sent his farmer, Thomas 
Owen, to look after his interests, but did not himself come over 
until 1787, when he was accompanied by about one hundred of his 
neighbors; but remained only nine months. Finally, in 1696, he 
resolved to make his home in Pennsylvania and sailed with a hun- 
dred more of his neighbors, arriving in Philadelphia in June, 1697. 
He named his home Bryn Mawr after his paternal home in Mer- 
ionethshire, Wales, and the name has been happily perpetuated by 
the town and college of Bryn Mawr, located in the vicinity of 
his estate. An outstanding citizen, he represented Merion in the 
assembly and was greatly respected for his high character and for 
his sound judgment in civil and religious affairs.’® 

Such was the manner of the purchase and settlement of the 
original 30,000 acres of the Welsh Barony under the seven com- 
panies to which Penn issued patents for the lands. Nearly all the 
settlers on this tract were Welsh, and a large majority of them 
were Quakers. Eminently desirable as settlers, they represented a 
higher grade of intelligence and a more substantial financial rating 
than that of the average immigrants, and their moral quality was 
unsurpassed. Many of them were members of the Welsh gentry, 
while others sprang from the sturdy yeoman class. The more 
prosperous among them brought their servants, who helped to 
augment the population of the barony. The 30,000 acres disposed 
of in the manner described above did not include all the land em- 
braced in the Welsh Tract, which, as has been noted, amounted to 
40,000 acres altogether. The remaining 10,000 acres, which had 
been conditionally engaged by the Welsh delegation in their inter- 
view with Penn, were disposed of later by Penn himself, or by his 
agents, in individual sales to actual settlers and to parties buying 
for speculative purposes. This land was regarded as being a part 
of the Welsh Tract and was settled chiefly by Welshmen, though 
the proportion of other nationalities occupying it was higher than 
in the case of the original 30,000 acres.?” 

The hope of the Welsh settlers that their barony would become 
a little government of their own, where Welsh laws, language, and 
customs would prevail, was not realized. Only for a few years 
were they able to carry out their ideas in this regard. At first, no 


18 Robert Proud, History of Pennsylvania, I, 22; Levick, op. cit., 324-325; 
Browning, op. cit., 213-248; Glenn, op. cit., 205-240. 
Glenn, op. cit., 187; Browning, op. cit., 279-280. 
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one hindering, they undertook to rule themselves in their own way, 
and had none of the usual township divisions and officers. They 
were a peaceable folk, and what little civil authority was needed 
was exercised through their Quaker meetings. This system came to 
an end in 1690, not because the Welsh wished it but because out- 
side forces changed it. It had been the understanding of the Welsh 
that their barony would lie in one undivided tract, not subject to 
division into municipal districts; but in 1685 the provincial au- 
thorities ran a division»line between Philadelphia and Chester 
Counties, thereby dividing the Welsh Tract. Furthermore, in 1690 
the civil authority exercised by the Quaker meetings was abolished 
in the three townships of Haverford, Merion, and Radnor, and in 
its stead the regular township government was established; and, 
as the population increased, other townships were created within 
the barony with similar government. The Welsh contended that this 
was contrary to their understanding with Penn, and insisted that, 
if there were to be any townships at all, their barony should con- 
stitute only one.municipal district, in which they should select their 
own officers from among themselves and should collect their own 
taxes. But this arrangement did not appear to the representatives 
of Penn to be feasible; hence the barony was divided into town- 
ships, as was customary elsewhere throughout the province. To 
the Welsh, however, who claimed that this was in violation of their 
agreement with the proprietary, the new arrangement was a real 
grievance against which they protested stoutly. They objected also 
to the placing of their tract partly in one county and partly in an- 
other, which was accomplished by the running of the division line 
between Philadelphia and Chester Counties, and the consequent 
transference of the townships of Haverford and Radnor from the 
former to the latter county. As other Welsh settlers came in, addi- 
tional townships were created in the barony, which was settled 
rapidly. The Welsh at first stood on what they conceived to be 
their rights, protesting against the division of their tract by county 
and township lines and~-reftising to recognize the validity of the 
municipal arrangements to which they were subjected. By 1690, 
however, they had discovered the hopelessness of their struggle 
against the provincial authorities, and submitted with as good a 
grace as possible to conditions which they were powerless to 
resist. Penn had declined to sustain them in their contention, and 
against his decision there could be no appeal. Thus ended their 
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high hopes of maintaining a little government of their own in 
Pennsylvania. The scheme was Utopian and was doomed to failure 
from the start, but the manner in which Penn handled it did not 
add to his popularity with the Welshmen in the province, nor in- 
cline them to shout his praises from the housetops.* 

Trouble arose between Penn and the Welsh over the matter of 
quit-rents. The proprietary’s commissioners insisted that if the 
Welsh wished to exclude other racial elements from settlement 
within the bounds of their tract they must pay quit-rents on the 
whole 40,000 acres, and that payment should be made as from the 
date of the survey of the tract. The Welsh, on the other hand, 
while protesting against the encroachments of settlers other than 
those of their own nationality within the barony, were unwilling 
to pay quit-rents on the unimproved parts of the tract and objected 
also to paying these from the date of the original survey, which 
was not the final one. The commissioners thereupon opened up 
parts of the barony to settlers of other nationalities and issued 
deeds to them for land within its bounds. Thus the Welsh Tract 
was not peopled exclusively by Welshmen, though other racial ele- 
ments were but sparsely represented in the barony for many years. 
Furthermore, the population of the Welsh Tract was not altogether 
Quaker, since Baptists and Episcopalians were found there almost 
from the beginning.’® 

Outside of the Welsh Tract proper, there were other distinctive 
Welsh settlements to which attention is now directed. The most 
important of these was Gwynedd township in the present Mont- 
gomery County, where the Welsh founded an early mass settle- 
ment. The Gwynedd settlement, also known as North Wales, owed 
its origin partly to the favorable reports of Pennsylvania made by 
the settlers of the Welsh Barony to their friends in Wales, and 
partly to the activities and persuasions of Hugh Roberts, an in- 
fluential Quaker minister who had emigrated to the province, but 
had returned to his old home on a visit in 1697. In that year Wil- 
liam John and Thomas ap Evan, advance agents of a group of 


%S. G. Fisher, The Making of Pennsylvania, 204; J. S. Futhey and G. 
Cope, History of Chester County, Pa., 28-30; George Smith, op. cit., 165- 
171-173, 187; Bean, op. cit., 140; Rees, op. cit., 181-182; Charles P. Keith, 
Chronicles of Pennsylvania, 1688-1748, I, 129-130; Browning, op. cit., 334- 
337, 327, 332; Glenn, op. cit., 49-51. 

* Fisher, op. cit., 205; Browning, op. cit., 381-386; Glenn, op. cit., 51-52; 
Smith, op. ctt., 176. 
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Welshmen who had decided to emigrate to Pennsylvania, arrived 
in Philadelphia and proceeded to select and purchase land for the 
proposed settlement. Fortunately for their purposes, there was in 
Montgomery County a large tract of land consisting of 7,820 
acres, which was well suited to their requirements. This land, which 
was owned by Robert Turner, a wealthy Philadelphia Quaker, was 
purchased by John and Evan on March 10, 1698, for five hundred 
and eight pounds, or at the rate of six pounds ten shillings for 
each hundred acres, at which price it was sold to the colonists 
upon their arrival. The main body of the immigrants arrived at 
Philadelphia July 17, 1698, and proceeded to occupy their newly 
acquired land, which they called Gwynedd after the ancient name 
of a historic region of North Wales.” The original settlers in this 
township included Edward Foulke, Thomas Evans, Robert Evans, 
Cadwalader Evans, Owen Evans, William John, John Humphrey, 
John Hugh, and Hugh Griffith. The settlement of Gwynedd, begun 
in 1698, had become practically complete by 1720 as others came 
in and the land was divided. In 1741 the township, which was one 
of the most prosperous in the county, had ninety-three taxables.”* 

From the beginning there were Welsh settlers in Philadeiphia, 
and many of these were prominent in the affairs of the city and 
of the province. A large proportion of the early physicians and 
mayors of the city were Welsh, among the latter of whom were 
Edward Roberts and Thomas Wharton. Thomas Lloyd was an 
outstanding citizen, and Francis Hopkinson was a man of distinc- 
tion in the Revolutionary era. Dr. Cadwalader Evans, grandson 
of the Gwynedd pioneer of that name, was an eminent physician 
of Philadelphia, and General John Cadwalader was a distinguished 
soldier of the Revolution. As time passed, many of the Welsh who 
had settled in the barony, or in Gwynedd, removed to Philadelphia, 
as did a number of those who had located in other parts of the 
province.”? 

A few Welshmen settled at an early date in Bucks County, where 
Cold Spring Baptist Church, the first of that denomination in the 
colony, was established chiefly by them in 1684. Some of the Welsh 
overflowed from Philadelphia County into Bucks County about 


”H. M. Jenkins, Historical Collections Relating to Gwynedd, 21-32, 40; 
Sherman Day, Historical Collections, 482-483; Browning, op. cit., 265-268 ; 
Jones, op. cit., a 

™ Jenkins, op. cit., 50-53. 

™ Browning, op. cit., 308. 
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1722, and settled chiefly in two or three townships on the south- 
western border. Between 1700 and 1715 a number of Welshmen 
who had settled in the vicinity of Gwynedd, in the upper part of 
Philadelphia County, crossed over into New Britain and Hilltown 
townships in Bucks County—a region then known as Perkasy.”* 
The Welsh settled in considerable numbers in Berks County at 
an early date, in the townships of Caernarvon, Brecknock, and 
Cumru, and, to a less extent, in those of Maiden Creek and Robe- 
son. For fifty years they migrated as individuals and in small 
groups farther and farther up the Schuylkill. According to Mont- 
gomery: “Before 1740 several hundred of them had settled in the 
district beyond South Mountain; these were Baptists, and their 
lands were taken up mostly along and in the vicinity of Wyomis- 
sing and Cacoosing Creeks, and there they were most thickly 
settled.” Prior to 1752 they had taken up tracts of land aggregat- 
ing 20,000 acres in this region. The Welsh also settled in Lan- 
caster County in small numbers around the year 1700. Along the 
Conestoga in this county were found, prior to 1725, such Welsh 
names as James Lloyd, Gabriel Davis, Philip David, David Jen- 
kins, and Edward Davies. Twenty-four Welsh families migrated 
from Radnor township in Chester County to Churchtown in Lan- 
caster County in 1730, and founded Bangor Episcopal Church.** 
In 1796 a flourishing settlement in what is now Cambria County 
was effected by Welsh immigrants under the leadership of the 
Reverend Morgan J. Rees, a Baptist minister, who had purchased 
a tract of land around the present town of Ebensburg and sold it 
to his brethren in small tracts. This group of Welshmen, being 
principally Baptists, founded Ebensburg and settled the adjacent 
region. They named their settlement Cambria after their former 
home, which was the mountainous section of Wales; and Cambria 
Township gave its name to the whole county when the latter was 
cut off from Somerset County in 1804. Among the pioneer settlers 
were Thomas Phillips, William Jenkins, Theophilus Rees, Evan 
Roberts, Rees Lloyd, William Griffith, Daniel Griffith, Isaac 
Griffith, John Jones, David Thomas, Evan James, George Roberts, 
Thomas Jones, and John Jenkins, all of whom arrived during the 


*2W.H. H. Davis, History of Doylestown, Old and New, 4; Rees, op. cit., 
187. 

*M. L. Montgomery, History of Berks County, Pa., 70; I. D. Rupp, 
History of the Counties of Berks and Lebanon, 111; W. H. Egle, History 
of Pennsylvania, 841-843. 
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fall and winter of 1696-97. In the following spring and summer 
these were joined by the Reverend Morgan J. Rees, John Evans, 
William Rees, Simon James, William Williams, George Turner, 
Thomas Griffith, James Evans, Griffith Rowland, David Edwards, 
Thomas Lewis, David Davis, John Roberts, David Rees, John 
Thomas, and Robert Williams. Practically all of these settlers were 
Welshmen, and were mostly married men who brought their 
families with them. The Reverend Rees Lloyd was the first settler 
in Ebensburg and gave it its name. The Welsh settlements ex- 
tended to the adjoining townships and constituted a flourishing 
community. As late as 1873, and perhaps later, the Welsh were 
the most numerous racial element in Ebensburg and in Cambria 
township, and for many years the services of the Baptist Church 
there were conducted in the Welsh language.*® 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to arrive at a correct estimate of 
the number of Welshmen in Pennsylvania in the colonial era. There 
seems to be no question, however, that they were the most numerous 
racial element arriving in the province between 1682 and 1700, and 
possibly for a year or two later. After 1700 Welsh immigration 
dwindled rapidly, since there was no longer religious persecution 
in the home country and the impulse to emigrate had about spent 
itself. A few Welshmen continued to come down to about 1720, 
but after that time the movement practically ceased, and any 
further increase in the provincial period was due to the birth rate 
rather than to immigration. The population of the colony in 1700 
was estimated at about 20,000, of whom it seems probable that 
one third were Welshmen. By the end of the colonial era the 
Welsh had, except in a few scattered communities, largely lost 
their national identity and become merged with the English, but 
it would seem safe to say that in 1776, or at least by 1790, there 
were approximately twelve thousand people in the province who 
were either entirely or chiefly of Welsh stock. In 1734 the Welsh 
constituted about one-fourth the population now embraced within 
the limits of Montgomery County, were quite strong in the counties 
of Chester and Delaware, and were fairly well represented in the 
counties of Bucks, Berks, and Lancaster, and in the city of Phila- 
delphia. Relatively, however, they lost ground fast in these districts, 


Egle, op. cit., 470-471; J. M. Swank, Progressive Pennsylvania, 40; 
a ipa A The Valley of the Conemaugh, 15, 70; Sherman Day, op. 
cit., 180-181. 
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owing to the fact that their immigration ceased early, whereas that 
of the English, the Germans, and the Scotch-Irish increased rapidly 
and overwhelmed them. Even in their own original townships they 
were outnumbered by other racial groups, especially by the Eng- 
lish, as time passed. In Gwynedd Township, for example, the Welsh 
in 1743 numbered 39 taxables out of 48, but in 1776 they numbered 
only 24 taxables out of 143. Other townships that had once been 
Welsh strongholds showed a similar decrease in relative strength, 
and the disproportion became still more marked with each succeed- 
ing decade. In the census of 1790 the Welsh were not listed as a 
separate racial element, but were counted as English.” 

The influence of the Welsh upon the early development of Penn- 
sylvania was by no means inconsiderable. As a class they were pos- 
sessed of more wealth, and perhaps of more education, than was 
found ordinarily among the immigrants, and none surpassed them 
in moral worth. Prior to 1730 nearly all the physicians in the 
province were Welshmen, including such men as Thomas Wynne, 
Griffith Owen, Edward Jones, Lloyd Zachary, Thomas Cad- 
walader, and Cadwalader Evans; and later, Thomas Bond, 
Phineas Bond, and Judah Foulke. Dr. Wynne was the physician 
of Penn; and his great-grandson, Dr. John Jones, was the physician 
of Washington. Many of the most eminent ministers among the 
Friends were Welsh, among them being Robert Owen, Rowland 
Ellis, Hugh Roberts, Ellis Pugh, and Evan Lloyd. Prominent in 
the affairs of the colony were Thomas Lloyd, David Lloyd, the 
Cadwaladers, Merediths, Clymers, Morgans, and others. After the 
first few decades of the colony’s history, however, the Welsh were 
not remarkable for the number of distinguished men springing 
from their ranks.” 

Although some of them were acquainted with the mechanic arts, 
the Welsh immigrants were mostly farmers. As time passed, how- 
ever, many of them, especially in the second and third generation, 
sold their farms, moved to Philadelphia, and entered the mechanical 
pursuits or engaged in trade or the professions. As farmers they 


* Fisher, op. cit., 202, 203; Bean, op. cit., 141. 

* H. M. Jenkins, Pennsylvania: Colonial and Federal, I, 308; xxx; H. G. 
Jones, The Charter and By-Laws of the Welsh Society of Pennsylvania, 3; 
J. J. Levick, “The Early Welsh Quakers and Their Emigration to Penn- 
sylvania,” in Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XVII, 411; Proud, op. cit., I, 
220-222; Rees, op. cit., 186. 
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were energetic, skillful, and thrifty. Oldmixon, writing of them in 
1708, after a visit to the Welsh Barony, says: 


This tract is thick of townships; as Radnor, before-men- 
tioned, west Merioneth, and others. "Tis very populous, 
and the people are very industrious ; by which means this 
country is better cleared than any other part of the 
country. The inhabitants have many fine ‘plantations of 
corn, and breed abundance of cattle, insomuch that they 
are looked upon to be as thriving and wealthy as any in 
the province—and this must always be said of the Welsh, 
that wherever they come, ’tis not their fault if they do 
not live, and live well, too; for they seldom spare for 
labor, which seldom fails of success.?® 


The Welsh made free use of indentured servants to work their 
farms ; and many a Welsh landowner brought along servants from 
Wales, some of whom were menials, but others were experienced 
farmers and farm laborers. Sometimes these were related to their 
masters, but, being too poor to pay their passage over, agreed to 
sell their services for a term of years to meet the charges of trans- 
portation to the New World. When their term of service expired 
and they set up for themselves as farmers, their master often re- 
sorted to slaves to furnish the required labor on their plantations, 
and thus Negro slavery was introduced among the Welsh.” 

The social and domestic life of the early Welsh settlers resembled 
that of their English neighbors, especially among the Quakers. 
Their favorite articles of diet were mutton, or kid seethed in milk, 
boiled venison, barley cakes, broth, and bread made of Indian corn; 
and they were especially fond of milk and cheese. In personal ap- 
pearance they were of medium stature and inclined to be thick-set, 
had a ruddy complexion, with blue or hazel eyes and clean-shaven 
faces, and wore their light or auburn hair closely trimmed. In 
dress they were not averse to finery, and the wealthier among 
them expended considerable sums for “beaver hats, silk gowns, 
Irish linens, silver-mounted canes and riding whips, ginghams of 
divers hues, silk hose and handkerchiefs, bonnets and shawls, em- 
broidered waistcoats, heavy riding coats, and clothes with silver 
buttons.” Also, they consumed their full share of spirituous liquors, 
brandy, gin, and wine, being particularly partial to brandy.*° 

* Cited in Sherman Day’s Historical Collections of Pennsylvania, 483. 


® Browning, op. cit., 259-263; Glenn, op. cit., 197-198. 
Glenn, op. cit., 198-199. 
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The Quaker historian, Robert Proud, pays his tribute to the 
Welsh pioneers in Pennsylvania as follows: 


Divers of these early Welsh settlers were persons of 
excellent and worthy character, and several of good edu- 
cation, family, and estate; chiefly Quakers, and many of 
them either eminent preachers in the society, or other- 
wise qualified and disposed to do good, in various capac- 
ities, both in religious and civil, in public and private 
life. Of some of them there are particular and extra- 
ordinary accounts in manuscript, both respecting their 
eminent religious services among the Quakers, &c, and 
also their great usefulness among their neighbors, in 
settling the province, and in regulating and managing the 
civil affairs of the government; as persons justly and 
highly esteemed and distinguished both in private and 
public station.** 


The religious affiliations of the Welsh settlers, who were a very 
devout people and cherished their principles stoutly, were of great 
significance. According to Jenkins, “the greater part were Friends, 
a considerable number were Baptists, and some remained members 
of the Church of England.”*? To this he might have added that a 
few were Presbyterians and a handful might be found in other 
religious bodies, especially in the later years of colonial history. 

The large majority of the early Welsh settlers in Pennsylvania 
were Quakers fleeing from persecution in Wales, and this is par- 
ticularly true of those located in the Welsh Barony. The Welsh 
contributed powerfully to the early pre-eminence of the Quakers in 
the province, furnishing a goodly proportion of both ministers and 
laymen and exercising a strong influence upon denominational 
affairs. They built the first church in Merion and it remained the 
only one in that township until 1770, when the Lutherans erected 
a church at Ardmore. A monthly meeting was promptly organized 
in the Welsh Tract, and services were held at first under the trees 
or in the homes of the members. In 1684 two log churches were 
built, one in Merion and the other in Haverford. Between 1695 
and 1700 both these buildings were replaced by substantial stone 
structures. The Merion meeting house is one of the historic build- 
ings of Pennsylvania. From the founders of the Merion Meeting 
were descended many men whose influence upon colonial Penn- 

= Proud, op. cit., I, 220 


®H. M. Jenkins, “Early Welsh Settlers,” in Bucks County Historical 
Society Papers, I, 398 
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sylvania was very large ; among these were John Dickinson, Francis 
Hopkinson, Dr. Thomas Cadwalader, John and Lambert Cad- 
walader, Clement and Owen Biddle, Edward Roberts, Robert 
Wharton, Joshua Humphreys, and Dr. Lloyd Zachary. The Welsh 
Quakers not only founded flourishing meetings in Chester, Dela- 
ware, and Montgomery Counties, and in Berks County, but swelled 
the membership of the churches founded by the English Quakers 
by many substantial additions.** 

Among the Welsh settlers in the province, the Baptists were the 
next most numerous religious body. In fact, the Welsh were chiefly 
responsible for the founding of the Baptist denomination in Penn- 
sylvania, furnishing at first a larger proportion of the ministers 
and members than did the English. As noted above, some of the 
constituent members of the first Baptist church in the province 
were Welshmen. The second Baptist church in the province, first 
known as Pennepek and later as Lower Dublin, was organized in 
1688 chiefly by Welsh immigrants, and has had a history extending 
over two hundred and fifty-seven years. Originally a rural church, 
it is now within the limits of Philadelphia. Its pastors were mostly 
Welshmen down to the Revolution, the most eminent of them be- 
ing Morgan Edwards, who was the author of Materials toward a 
History of the Baptists in Pennsylvania, and was one of the prin- 
cipal founders of Brown University. In 1711 Welsh Baptists in 
Tredyffrin Township, Chester County, organized Great Valley 
Baptist Church, which was served by Welsh pastors for one hun- 
dred and seventeen years. Montgomery Baptist Church, in Gwy- 
nedd Township, Montgomery County, was organized by the Welsh 
in 1719, and was served by Welsh pastors for many years. New 
Britain Baptist Church, in Bucks County, was founded by the 
Welsh in 1754. Prior to the Revolution this racial group furnished 
the majority of the Baptists in the colony. In several Baptist 
churches preaching was in the Welsh language until late in the 
provincial period.** 


% Glenn, op. cit., 364-371; Smith, op. cit., 148; Donehoo, op. cit., 462. 

*W.H. H. Davis, “Southampton Baptist Church,” in Bucks County His- 
torical Society Papers, 196-197; N. C. Fetter, “New Britain Baptist Church,” 
Ibid., 439-441; Morgan Edwards, Materials toward a History of the Bap- 
tists in Pa., 6, 10, 24-28, 31-34, 37-39, 47-52, 54; David Spencer, “Baptist 
Beginnings in Pennsylvania,” in The Baptist Commonwealth, Jan. 7, 1904, 
Oct. 13, 1904; David Benedict, A General History of the Baptist Denomina- 
tion, 601; H. G. Jones, History of the Baptist Church in the Great Valley, 
Tredyffrin Township, Chester County, Pa., 6-7. 
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Like the Baptists, the Episcopal Church (Church of England) 
had a relatively small membership in Pennsylvania in colonial 
times. It was recruited chiefly from the English element of the 
population, but had a small following among the Welsh and some 
adherents from other racial groups. Some of the Welsh immigrants, 
particularly those who came after 1700, were Church of England 
people and continued this relationship in Pennsylvania. The Rev- 
erend Evan Evans, the Welsh rector of Christ Church, Philadel- 
phia, began a mission at Radnor in 1700 and gathered a following. 
Soon thereafter about one hundred Welsh Episcopalians in Rad- 
nor, Haverford and Merion, petitioned the Bishop of London for 
a settled minister who could speak both Welsh and English; and 
their petition was granted. In 1715 a church edifice was erected, and 
in 1717 this log structure was replaced by the little stone building 
which still stands as one of the most interesting landmarks of 
provincial Pennsylvania. Such was the origin of historic St. David’s 
Episcopal Church, pleasantly located in one of the valleys of 
Radnor. The Episcopal mission at Oxford was composed largely 
of Welsh, who erected a neat building and contributed to the serv- 
ices of the rector of Christ Church. Some of the first parishioners 
at St. Thomas, White Marsh, and St. James Episcopal churches 
were Welshmen. In Caernarvon Township in Berks County some 
Welsh Episcopalians built a stone church late in the colonial period, 
and called it Bangor after their native diocese in Wales. The 
Keithian schism among the Quakers resulted in numerous addi- 
tions of Welsh Quakers to the Episcopalians, and at a later period 
there were occasional converts among the Welsh by the Episco- 
palians. The number of Welsh Episcopalians in the province in 
1776 amounted to several hundred.** 

There were a few Welsh Presbyterians in the colony. The Rev- 
erend Malachi Jones, a Welsh minister, organized the Presby- 
terian church at Abingdon in 1714, and it appears that several 
members of his flock were Welshmen. It was, however, very ex- 
ceptional to find Welshmen in Presbyterian churches in Pennsyl- 
vania in the early days.** 

®W. S. Perry, Historical Collections Relating to the American Colonial 
Church, II, 315; Henry Pleasants, The History of Old St. David’s Church, 
Radnor, in Delaware County, Pa., 4, 17, 140, 147; David Humphreys, An 
Historical Account of the Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, 149, 155-156; Browning, op. cit., 584-585. 


*H. M. Jenkins, “Early Welsh Settlers,” in Bucks County Historical 
Society Papers, I, 398; Browning, op. cit., 487; Bean, op. cit., 141. 
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Although the Welsh had been almost entirely absorbed by the 
English in Pennsylvania by the close of the colonial era and had 
lost practically all trace of their national identity, language and 
customs, there is still left a pleasing remembrance of their early 
settlements in the place-names they left behind them. Welsh names 
are very common in the vicinity of Philadelphia throughout 
Chester, Delaware and Montgomery Counties, as for example, 
Merion, Haverford, Radnor, Eastcaln, Uwchlan, Tredyffrin, 
Wynnewood, Pennlyn, Gwynedd, St. David’s, Bryn Mawr, Bryn 
Athyn, Cwynyd, Crumllyn, Llanerch, Berwyn, and Duffryn, not 
to mention the Welsh Mountains. Thirteen postoffices in Mont- 
gomery County alone are of Welsh origin. These names remind 
us. how important the Welsh were in the early history of Pennsyl- 
vania, and caution us not to forget that while their national identity 
was lost, nevertheless their numbers were not insignificant nor 
their influence to be despised. An exceptionally desirable class of 
immigrants, they added an element of strength to the province, 
and their descendants have contributed worthily to the enrichment 
of the life of the commonwealth, many of whose most eminent sons 
have been proud to boast their strain of ancient Cymric blood.** 


* Bean, op. cit., 142; Fisher, op. cit., 205-206. James J. Levick calls at- 
tention to changes occurring in names of Welsh individuals after coming to 
Pennsylvania, as follows: “The word ‘ap’ means ‘son of.’ After their removal 
to America this nomenclature was changed somewhat, being abandoned. 
The ap John became John’s (son) or Jones; ap Edward, Edward’s; ap 
William William’s; ap Robert, Robert’s, the possessive apostrophe being 
omitted. In other instances the final letter of ap became the first of the 
new name, thus ap (or ab) Owen became Bowen; ap Evan, Bevan; ap 
Humphrey, Pumphrey; ap Howell, Powell; ap Rees, Price; ap Hugh, 
Pugh.” See James J. Levick, “John ap Thomas and His Friends,” in Pa. 
Mag. of Hist. and Biog., IV, 321. 








EDWARD JOY MORRIS’ MISSION TO 
NAPLES (1850-1853) 


By Howarp R. MArRARO 
Columbia University 


DWARD JOY MORRIS,’ a native of Philadelphia, Pa., was 
commissioned chargé d’affaires of the United States to the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, on January 10, 1850, and held the 
post to August 26, 1853. These were very critical years in Italian 
political history. In fact, by the time Mr. Morris arrived at his 
post in Naples in March 1850, the despotic governments of Italy 
had re-established absolutism throughout the peninsula, except in 
the Kingdom of Sardinia. The reaction of 1849 not only put an 
end to the revolutionary outbreaks of 1848, but various rulers, de- 
termined to crush the revolutionary spirit beyond all power of 
recrudescence, established regimes of tyranny and oppression that 
reduced their subjects to virtual political slavery.* 
Nowhere in the Italian peninsula were the evils as great as in the 


+Edward Joy Morris (1815-1881), legislator, diplomat, and author was 
born in Philadelphia, Pa. He matriculated at the University of Pennsylvania 
in the class of 1835, left in his freshman year, and was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1836. Admitted to the bar in Philadelphia in 1842. 
Elected to the state assembly in which he served during the years 1841-43. 
Elected as a Whig representative to the 28th Congress for one term 1843- 
45. From Jan. 1850 to Aug. 1853 he was chargé d’affaires to the Two 
Sicilies. In 1856 he was a member of the State House of Representatives. 
Took a leading part in the movement for the organization of the Republican 
Party and was elected to the 35th, 36th, 37th congresses, serving from 
March 4, 1857 to June 8, 1861, when he resigned in order to accept an 
appointment by President Lincoln to be minister to Turkey, where he served 
to Oct. 25, 1870. While at Constantinople he negotiated a commercial treaty. 
Morris was a fine linguist, speaking French, Italian, and German fluently, 
was able to converse in Greek, and knew Turkish and Arabic. Author of: 
Notes of a tour through Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Arabia, Petroea to the 
Holy Land (2 vols. 1842). Translated several books from the German [Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, 1934, XIII, p. 206]. 

*For authoritative accounts of the conditions in the Two Sicilies during 
this period, see: H. R. Whitehouse, The collapse of the Kingdom of Naples. 
New York, Bonnell Silver & Co., 1899; R. Wheaton, Sicilian revolution of 
1848. North American Review, Boston, Oct. 1849, LXIX, 499-519; Sicily 
as it was and is. Living Age, Boston, 1860, LXVI, 195-219; Justice at 
Naples. Eclectic Magazine, New York, Feb. 1857, XL, 256-260; Giuseppe 
La Farina, Istoria documentata della rivolusione siciliana e delle sue rela- 
sioni coi governi italiani e stranieri (1848-49). Capolago, 1850-51; 2 vols. 
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Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Although on January 29, 1848, King 
Ferdinand II had given the people a constitution and had solemnly 
sworn to observe its injunctions, within the period of a few 
months, he and his ministers made a mockery of this document, 
and increased their cruelties and oppression from day to day. 
The American people viewed with scorn the persecution and suf- 
fering to which liberty-loving Neapolitans and Sicilians were sub- 
jected by the arbitrary rule that followed the failure of the 
revolutionary outbreaks of 1848. Americans were horrified to 
learn that the islands in the Bay of Naples, as well as the prisons 
and galley-hulks in the Kingdom—as a result of a system of mili- 
tary terror—were filled with political prisoners, and that new 
arrests, without pretext or provocation, were being made daily on 
suspicion for participation in the revolution of 1848. Returning 
American visitors and newspaper correspondents told of hundreds 
of men of refined, intellectual tastes and of high position who were 
laboring in the galleys side by side with the most infamous and 
abandoned criminals. Encouraged by the example set by William 
E. Gladstone,® the English statesman, a number of distinguished 
Americans visiting Italy in 1851, among them Professor Benjamin 
Silliman, of New Haven, and Mr. John Van Schaick Lansing 
Pruyn, a famous lawyer of Albany, New York, addressed a com- 
munication to the State Department at Washington, in which they 
stated that they had discovered in Naples acts of such barbarous 
tyranny that they could not “live and let such things be.” The State 
Department, of course, sympathized with the Neapolitans, but fol- 
lowing its old settled policy of non-interference in the domestic 


3 Mr. Gladstone had been so profoundly impressed by the pitiable plight of 
the political prisoners of Naples that, on his return to England, he published 
two letters which he addressed to Lord Aberdeen, the head of the British 
Government, in which, among other things, he declared that “the conduct 
of the Bourbon Government was a permanent outrage to religion, civiliza- 
tion, humanity, and public decency.” See: W. E. Gladstone, Two letters to 
the Earl of Aberdeen on the State prosecutions of the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment, 1st American from the 5th London edition. New York, J. S. Nichols, 
1851. The letters were translated into Italian and published in pamphlet form 
in Turin the same year. Mr. Gladstone’s charges drew such wide attention 
that the Neapolitan Government was obliged to issue a formal reply to his 
accusations. The reply was contained in Rassegna degli errori e delle fallacie 
pubblicate dal signor Gladstone sui processi politici nel reame delle Due 
Sicilie. Naples, 1851. For fuller accounts of Mr. Gladstone’s relations with 
the Neapolitan Government, see: G. Massari, J] signor Gladstone ed il 
governo napoletano. Turin, 1851; B. Zumbini, Gladstone nelle sue relazioni 
con Italia. Bari, 1914. 
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affairs of other countries, it replied that it could not do anything 
to bring about an improvement in the situation.* 

Officially, the two governments continued to show mutual marked 
respect and desire for the prosperity and happiness of their respec- 
tive subjects. In fact, when on April 4, 1850, Mr. Morris was 
received by Giustino Fortunato,’ the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
in order that the new chargé might present his letter of credence as 
American chargé d’affaires, he [Mr. Morris] was welcomed in the 
most cordial and courteous manner. In accordance with the cus- 
tomary diplomatic language between two friendly countries, Mr. 
Morris assured the Foreign Minister of “the President’s earnest 
desire to maintain the existing relations of friendship between the 
two countries, and also manifested the interest taken by the Amer- 
ican Republic in the prosperity of the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies.””* 

A few months after Mr. Morris’ arrival at Naples, on the oc- 
casion of the celebration of the Fourth of July, in Naples, the 
salutes of the Frigate St. Lawrence were responded to not only 
by the French and Spanish navies, but also by the Neapolitan 
battery on the Molo head. Mr. Morris regarded this complimentary 
salvo as a marked act of courtesy, especially as no salute was fired 
from the shore in connection with the celebration that had been 
held to commemorate the anniversary of the proclamation of the 
French Republic in the month of February of the same year, 
although it was celebrated by the French squadron in the Bay of 
Naples.* Another instance of friendly feelings towards the United 


‘For America’s reaction to these conditions, see: H. R. Marraro, Ameri- 
can public opinion on the unification of Italy (New York, 1932), pp. 101- 
119 


5 Giustino Fortunato (1777-1862). On July 9, 1848, he was a member of 
the Chamber of Pari; from 1849 to 1852, he was prime minister and minis- 
ter of foreign affairs from which posts he resigned suddenly. Cf. A. Musco, 
Di un economista basilicatese, in R. Ciasca, Nel primo centenario della eleva- 
sione di Rionero a comune autonomo. Florence, 1912. 

*Mr. Morris to Secretary of State John Middleton Clayton, Despatch 
No. 1, Naples, April 5, 1850. MS archives American embassy, Rome. Mr. 
Morris’ despatches to the Secretary of State referred to or reproduced in 
this article were found by the author several years ago in the archives of 
the American embassy in Rome, Italy. Since then these documents have 
been deposited in the National Archives, Washington, D. C. In this article, 
however, I shall indicate where they were originally found. 

John Middleton Clayton (1796-1856). Was Secretary of State from 1849 
to 1850. See Dictionary of American Biography, IV, 185-6. 

™ Morris to Clayton, Despatch No. 4, Naples, July 5, 1850. MS archives 
American embassy, Rome. 
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States occurred on January 12, 1852, His Majesty’s Birthday. On 
this occasion the King went out of his way, in the presence of the 
largest court circle of the year, to make to Mr. Morris “the most 
earnest complimentary remarks to the people and government of 
the North American Republic.”* 

Despite the apparent cordiality of these official relations, Mr. 
Morris, who was a man of keen judgment and a shrewd observer 
of men and events, was fully aware of the dangers that threatened 
the stability of the Kingdom and the relations between the two 
countries. In his dispatches to the secretaries of state,° Mr. Morris 
frequently described the inhuman political, economic, and social 
conditions prevailing in the Two Sicilies, predicting a general up- 
rising throughout the Kingdom particularly in Sicily. Indeed so 
disturbed were these conditions that Mr. Morris addressed a note 
to Commodore Charles W. Morgan,’® the Commander of the 
American Mediterranean Squadron, urging him to remain in the 
Mediterranean Sea to protect American interests. This precau- 
tionary measure seemed all the more justified in view of the many 
annoyances to which the Neapolitan Government authorities were 
subjecting American travellers. 

In several of his dispatches to the secretaries of state and to 
the Neapolitan ministers of foreign affairs, Mr. Morris com- 
plained that on the most absurd pretenses many Americans were 
ordered out of the country or not allowed to disembark. Letters 
sent to them through the mails were opened by the authorities and 
the simplest statements were construed as having extraordinary 
and baleful implication which fears and apprehensions could devise. 
Even the seals of the American State Department were not 
respected by the post office authorities. Another source of fric- 
tion between the two governments was due to the illegal exaction 
of duties on American tobacco and other products in various ports 
of the kingdom in violation of the commercial treaty of 1845 be- 
tween the United States and the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. As 
a result of Mr. Morris’ repeated protestations, these grievances 

§ Morris to Webster, Despatch No. 18, Naples, Jan. 25, 1852. MS archives 
American embassy, Rome. 

° The secretaries of state during this period were: John M. Clayton, Daniel 
Webster, and Edward Everett. 

* Morris to Commodore Morgan. Naples, Dec. 13, 1851. MS archives 
American embassy, Rome. 


4 The two Neapolitan ministers of foreign affairs during this period were 
Giustino Fortunato and Carafa. 
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were gradually corrected, and a change was also effected in the 
Neapolitan quarantine system, which the authorities had been ac- 
customed to abuse for political purposes. 

On August 25, 1853, Mr. Morris presented his letter of recall 
through Mr. Hammet,”* the United States Consul, because he [ Mr. 
Morris] was physically incapable, in consequence of a most violent 
attack of fever and existing prostration therefrom. In retiring 
from the mission which he had had the honor to occupy for nearly 
four years, Mr. Morris, acting on instructions from the Depart- 
ment of State, expressed to Mr. Carafa, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, the most friendly sentiments entertained by the “Presi- 
dent for the Government of the Two Sicilies and of his desire to 
preserve and improve the relations of harmony so happily subsist- 
ing between the two countries.” Mr. Morris tendered Mr. Carafa 
his most grateful appreciation of the personal courtesies with which 
he had been honored and of the just and honorable spirit he had 
always manifested in the official relations he had had the honor 
to hold with him."* 

In the following hitherto unpublished dispatches, Mr. Morris 
gives a full picture of the political and social conditions in the Two 
Sicilies from the moment of his arrival in Italy to his departure 
from Naples. Of the fifteen dispatches which are here presented, 
four were addressed to John M. Clayton, eight to Daniel Webster, 
one to Edward Everett (the secretaries of state during these 
years) ; one dispatch was sent to Commodore Morgan; and one to 
Comm. Carafa, Neapolitan Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The dispatches are important not only because they shed con- 
siderable light in a very critical period of the Italian Risorgimento 
which have never before been available to Italian and American 
students of Italian history, but also because they add an interest- 
ing chapter to a relatively unknown or forgotten phase of Mr. 
Morris’ active and fruitful career as an American diplomat. 


Dispatch No. 1 Legation of the United States,™ 
Naples, April 5, 1850. 


Hon. John Clayton, Secretary of State. 
Sir: 

I arrived at Naples on the 24th of March. On the 26th I ad- 
dressed a note to Giustino Fortunato, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 


# Alexander Hammett, of Maryland, was nominated consul of the United 
States at Naples on June 16, 1809. He retained the post to 1860. At various 
times he served as chargé d'affaires ad interim. 

*MS Archivio di Stato, Naples. 
“MS archives American embassy, Rome. 
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requesting him to designate a day when I could have the honor of 
presenting my letter of credence. In consequence of the interruptions, 
occasioned by the ceremonies of Holy Week, which here suspend all 
public business, and the preparations attending the departure of the 
Pope,” I was not able to obtain an interview until yesterday. 

At the appointed hour, I was received by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the most cordial and courteous manner. On presenting 
my credentials, I assured him of the President’s earnest desire to 
maintain the existing relations of friendship between the two coun- 
tries, and also manifested the interest taken by the American 
Republic in the prosperity of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

As the King is at present absent with the Pope, I shall not be 
presented to him for some days to come. 

His Holiness the Pope departed from Portici to return to his own 
dominions on the 4th ult. On that day he repaired to the royal resi- 
dence at Caserta, whence on the 5th he proceeded upon his journey 
in company with the King of Naples, who attends his guest, to 
Terracina. 

Serious apprehensions are entertained that the return of the Pope 
to Rome may be the signal for fresh disturbances in the States of 
the Church. It is reported that political concessions will be made, 
which, it is to be hoped, will prove correct. My own observation, 
while in Rome, was sufficient to convince me that a deep-seated 
hostility exists among the influential classes of society to a further 
continuance of the exercise of temporal power by ecclesiastics & 
that some modification of the existing order of things is necessary 
to the preservation of peace. 

The Kingdom of the Two Sicilies is nominally under constitu- 
tional government. The fundamental law seems to be very un- 
acceptable to His Majesty and various pretexts have been resorted 
to, to get rid of it altogether. It is, in effect, a dead letter. The King 
has passed the entire winter at Caserta, where the Court yet re- 
sides. He is rarely seen in Naples, and appears unwilling to trust 
himself among the volatile and impulsive population of the capital. 
The tranquillity of this Kingdom is not securely reestablished, as 
the maintenance of one of the largest standing armies in Europe 
indicates. The jails are filled with political prisoners, and new ar- 
rests are being daily made. A rigid system of espionage is estab- 
lished, and the King and people live in mutual distrust of each 
others’ purposes & feelings. The trials about to take place keep the 
public mind in a feverish state, and will severely test the popular 


*In November 1848, Pius IX, who was forced to repudiate the various 
liberal reforms with which he had inaugurated his pontificate, was obliged 
to flee to the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies and seek protection and shelter 
from King Ferdinand. In the Pope’s absence the patriots established the 
short-lived Roman Republic which was put down in July 1849 by the in- 
tervention of the French army. The Pope, however, did not return to Rome 
until April 1850. For an account of American reaction to these events, see: 
Sister Loretta Clare Feiertag, American public opinion on the diplomatic 
relations between the United States and the Papa] States. Washington, D. C., 
1933, pp. 36-100; H. R. Marraro, American opinion, etc., pp. 48-100; H. R. 
Marraro, “Unpublished American documents on the Roman Republic of 
1849.” The Catholic Historical Review, Washington, D. C., Jan. 1943, 
XXVIII, pp. 459-490; H. R. Marraro, “American travellers in Rome, 1848- 
yaaa Catholic Historical Review, Washington, D. C., Jan. 1944, XXIX, 
pp. 470-509. 
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temper. . . . Good feeling exists towards Americans both on part 
of the Government as well as the a aie 
(Signed) Edward Joy Morris 


Dispatch No. 3. Legation of the United States,” 
Naples, June 6th, 1850. 
ag John M. Clayton, Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 
ir: 

. The crops of Sicily, both of fruit and grain, will be unusually 
luxuriant this year, surpassing in abundance any that have been 
gathered for a long period of time. This will be some relief for the 
ravages of the late civil war, which in Messina, Catania, and Pa- 
lermo especially produced great destruction of life and property. 
The ferocity of that contest must have been extreme indeed, when, 
in an age of Christian civilization, such a city as Catania, one of 
the richest and most elegant of its size in Europe, could have been 
delivered up to sack for five consecutive days by the commanding 
officer of the Neapolitan troops. Martial law prevails in Palermo 
& Messina yet, and it is enforced with rigorous severity. Tranquillity 
cannot be said to be reestablished, and I am afraid the tendency of 
the present policy is such as rather to be provocative than assuag- 
ing in its effects. Clemency and charity seem to be discarded as 


instruments of reconciliation. 
(Signed) Edward Joy Morris 


Dispatch No. 4 Legation of the United States of America,” 
Naples, July 5th 1850. 
i Hon. John M. Clayton, Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 
ir: 

. Rumours are current of new revolutionary movements in the 
island of Sicily but they are not credible. That part of the Kingdom, 
on the contrary, is gradually returning to tranquillity, and a land 
& naval force is maintained there powerful enough to suppress any 
attempt at insurrection however general in its extent or formidable 
in numbers and organization. 

Our national anniversary was brilliantly celebrated yesterday. The 
salutes of the Frigate St. Lawrence were responded to by the French 
Admiral, the Spanish Captain, and also by the Neapolitan battery 
on the Molo head. I deemed it my duty to advise the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the recurrence of the Anniversary of American 
Independence that the Government might have an opportunity of 
honoring the natal day of the Republic. As no salute was fired from 
the shore in the anniversary of the proclamation of the French 
Republic in February last, and which was celebrated by the French 
squadron in the Bay, the complimentary salvo from the Fort yester- 
day must be regarded as a marked act of courtesy. The St. Law- 
rence returned this morning to Palermo. 

(Signed) Edward Joy Morris. 


Dispatch No. 6 Legation of the United States of America,” 
Naples, August 1850 [no day]. 
— John M. Clayton, Secretary of State. 
ir: 
. The internal politics of this Kingdom have, within the last 
two weeks, been again disturbed by popular movements at Naples, 


**MS archives American embassy, Rome. 
* MS archives American embassy, Rome. 
* MS archives American Embassy, Rome. 
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Salerno and other places in favor of the Constitution. Frequent and 
numerous cries have been raised of “Viva il Re e la Costituzione” 
which have been followed by the arrest and imprisonment of the 
more active agitators. These measures of intimidation have not had 
a sedative effect, and the movement continues from time to time, 
probably kept alive and stimulated by secret organization. The Con- 
stitution, which the King on the 24th of February 1848 solemnly, 
in the presence of the assembled population of Naples, swore to 
maintain and observe, has been virtually abolished, and the royal 
oath has been violated. The expectations of the people have been 
excited, only to be disappointed. The political reforms, promised in 
the Royal Ordinance of January 29th, 1848, opened such a prospect 
of social amelioration, and raised such well founded hopes of con- 
stitutionally regulated liberty to the subject, that the tranquillity of 
the Kingdom will never be firmly reestablished until His Majesty’s 
consecrated pledge is redeemed. The slightest shock of Revolution 
in France will throw this Kingdom into a fearful convulsion. .. . 
(Signed) Edward Joy Morris. 


Dispatch No. 7 Legation of the United States of America” 
Naples, September 2, 1850. 
ee Daniel Webster, Secretary of State. 

ir: 

. The army and navy of this Kingdom are steadily increasing. 
A ‘tine of battleship carrying 120 guns has recently been added to 
the latter, and for the former a new levy has been made, and large 
numbers of recruits drawn from Switzerland and the mercenary 
adventurers of the German States. Heavy stores of ammunition are 
also being collected, and military armaments gathered from the 
cannon foundries and musket shops of Belgium. Revolutionary flags, 
from time to time displayed in the island of Sicily, indicate that such 
warlike preparations are necessary to intimidate its rebellious popu- 
lation into tranquil submission. I have received the commission ap- 
pointing B. M. Edney,” Consul to Palermo, and have applied for 
the necessary exequatur. 

The dispatch communicating the death of President Taylor was 
anticipated by previous intelligence of that deplorable event. It has 
been noticed in grateful terms of the most fervent sympathy by the 
journals of this Kingdom, and has been received with great regret 
by the state authorities and the resident diplomatic corps. . . 

(Signed) Edward Joy Morris. 


Dispatch No. 8 Legation of the —. States of America™ 
Naples, November 1, 1850. 
bag Daniel Webster, Secretary of State. 
ir: 

. No local event of importance has occurred since my last dis- 
patch. The public tranquillity has been maintained and the govern- 
ment is adopting the most rigorous measures to secure its continu- 
ance. The unsettled state of affairs in France,” and the probability 


MS archives American embassy, Rome. 

”B. M. Edney, of North Carolina, was nominated consul of the United 
States at Palermo on July 6, 1850; he resigned the post in Dec. 1851. 

“MS archives American embassy, Rome. 

™ France was at the time in constant political turmoil. Through political 
intrigues and manoeuvres Louis Napoleon managed to have himself pro- 
claimed Emperor of the French. The coup d’état occurred on Dec. 2, 1851. 
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that, with new convulsions there, the peace of Europe may be 
disturbed obliges this Kingdom to keep both branches of the public 
forces on the war footing. The army is nearly one hundred thousand 
strong, and the navy is in a state of disciplined efficiency, adequate 
to the repulsion of foreign invasion or the repression of domestic 
disorder. Twelve heavy armed steamers are kept constantly ready 
for any emergency. 

The vine crops has been lessened in quantity and quality by heavy 
rains during the vintage, but the product of olive oil, the most 
valuable article of export, will be very large. 

The proclaimed Constitution of 1848 continues in abeyance, and 
will probably never be put in force unless as a measure of pacifi- 
cation to an insurgent population. Until the wants and interests of 
the nation are represented and discussed in legislative chambers, 
no change can be expected in the illiberal commercial policy, which 
discourages foreign trade and the development of the industry and 
genius of the population. . . 

(Signed) Edward Joy Morris. 


Dispatch No. 9 , Legation of the United States™ 
Naples, January 8, 1851. 
Se D. Webster, Secretary of State. 

x: 

Since my last dispatch nothing worthy of especial observation has 
occurred in the history of this Legation. I have exchanged several 
notes with the Minister of Foreign Affairs upon the injury inflicted 
upon American commerce by the quarantine system of the island 
of Sicily. The English and French legations have repeatedly ad- 
dressed similar complaints to the Neapolitan Government but no 
radical change has yet been made in this barbarous and illiberal 
policy. All that I have been able to effect has been a temporary 
relaxation of restrictions the duration of which is inconstant and 
uncertain. I have requested the cooperation of the American consuls 
in the island of Sicily, with the resident authorities, and I shall not 
cease my exertions until some reform is produced 

The claim for the remission of the tobacco duties continues under 
discussion. Annexed are copies of the note from the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and my reply. 

. .. The tranquillity of the Kingdom has again been [ended] by 
a formidable conspiracy which was discovered some days since when 
on the point of explosion. The plan was bold and seems to indicate 
expected sympathy on the part of the army. The intention of the 
conspirators, as betrayed by a confederate, was to seize upon the 
artillery at Portici and march upon Naples, after having previously 
fired it, to distract the attention of the military, in the different 
municipal quarters. The cipher of the correspondence between af- 
filiated secret societies in Naples and Piedmont was also detected. 
Some two hundred arrests have been made, compromising many 
persons of high position and character. The object of this move- 
ment was, of course, the change of the present form of government.™ 


*= MS archives American embassy, Rome. 

“From Jan. 1851 to Oct. 1852 several thousand patriots from Naples and 
from other provinces of the Kingdom were brought to trial before special 
political courts and military tribunals. For a brief but accurate account of 
the horrifying conditions in that country during these years, see: Ferruccio 
Quintavalle, Storia della Unita Italiana (1814-1924). Milan, Hoepli, 1926, 
pp. 86-92. 
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The measures of political progress and reform in operating and 
preparation under the government of Sardinia keep the neighboring 
Italian states in a state of continual agitation.” The rapid advance 
of Sardinia in social and political amelioration forms such a strik- 
ing contrast with the stationary policy of Naples and the other 
Italian kingdoms that similar measures must be undertaken here, or 
violent insurrectionary movements will constantly take place. The 
recent developments indicate that the foundations of political power 
are undermined by secret societies and that the whole fabric may 
at any moment be precipitated into an abyss of anarchy and 
revolution. 

The late events therefore induce me to venture the opinion it 
would be politic rather to increase than diminish the American 
naval force now in the Mediterranean seas. A most remarkable 
royal compliment was paid to the American squadron now on the 
Bay of Naples at the diplomatic circle on New Year’s Day. The 
King upon speaking to me on that occasion alluded in very warm 
terms to the beauty of our ships and the discipline of their crews. 
He then very enthusiastically said: “It always gives me pleasure 
to see the American Squadron in my harbor.” I have no doubt that 
this was a premeditated remark, in recognition of the perfect 
neutrality, and respect for local authorities which marks the con- 
duct of the Commodore and his officers. 


(Signed) Edward Joy Morris. 


Dispatch No. 11 Legation of the United States of America® 
Naples, April 19, 1851. 
Hon. Daniel Webster, Secretary of State. 

ir: 

... The policy of the present cabinet I fear will, sooner or later, 
produce another insurrection. No reforms of any description are 
being made, while a system of military terror everywhere prevails. 
The islands around the Bay of Naples, as well as the prisons and 
galleys, hulks, are filled with unhappy beings legally condemned or 
held in suspicion for participation in the Revolution of 1848. The 
expected amnesty at New Year was not granted, and hundreds of 
men of refined, intellectual tastes and lately high in position are 
laboring in the galleys side by side with the most infamous and 
abandoned criminals. 

The most earnest appeals and representation on the part of the 
representatives of friendly foreign powers have thus far been inef- 
fective to induce the King and his ministers to change their policy.” 
The consequence is that with the first opportunity, there will be a 
general rising throughout the Kingdom particularly in Sicily the 
inhabitants of which are entirely estranged from the reigning 
family... . 

(Signed) Edward Joy Morris. 


*Only in the Kingdom of Sardinia, under the enlightened leadership of 
Prime Minister Cavour and King Victor Emmanuel II, the Italians enjoyed 
a liberal and constitutional government. 

* MS archives American embassy, Rome. 

* England and France in particular urged the King of Naples to ameliorate 
the conditions under which his subjects were forced to live. Later they even 
hinted at intervention if governmental abuses continued. 
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Dispatch No. 15 Legation of the United States of America,* 
Naples, September 23, 1851. 
a Daniel Webster, Secretary of State. 

ir: 

I have the honor to transmit with this dispatch an official copy 
of the treaty lately concluded between the Turkish and Neapolitan 
governments, and also an official answer to the pamphlet of Mr. 
Gladstone. This publication has been prepared under the sanction 
& supervision of the Cabinet. It is to be regretted that many of the 
more serious accusations of the English publicist are passed over, 
& that the defence is chiefly based upon the right of the government 
to defend itself in any form and to resort to any means to preserve 
the tranquillity of the Kingdom. The Neapolitan Government is 
extremely sensitive to the general animosity excited against its pro- 
ceedings towards the State prisoners, and a disposition has been 
lately manifested on its part to abate the previously existing rigor. 
I am gratified to be able, as an instance of returning clemency, to 
refer to the liberation of State prisoner Domenico Mastromarina,” 
who after two years’ confinement was restored to liberty in August 
last on my intercession. This concession was the more grateful to 
me as it saved a family from utter ruin. 

The tranquillity of the Kingdom remains undisturbed in the pres- 
ence of the most numerous and efficient army and navy ever main- 
tained in war or peace in the Two Sicilies. 

I regret to state that the product of olive oil in Sicily will be 
reduced nearly one half below that of last year... . 


(Signed) Edward Joy Morris. 


Legation of the United States of America,” 
Naples, December 13, 1851. 

Commodore Morgan. 

Dear Sir: 

Being informed that, under orders received from the Navy De- 
partment on the 8th ult. you contemplate sailing for the United 
States, I beg leave most earnestly to submit to you that, in the 
present disturbed state of France, in the midst of a violent revolu- 
tion, menacing the tranquillity of all the kingdoms in the Mediter- 
ranean, the withdrawal of the only remaining vessel of the United 
States squadron cannot take place without seriously compromising 
American interests. 

In a crisis such as that which has just commenced, the issue of 
which no one can foretell and which, close as it may, must produce 
commotion, disorder, violence and general public anxiety—to leave 
the extensive American trade of this area entirely unprotected is, 
I venture to suggest, a responsibility of too grave a nature for you 
to incur. 

Acting within the sphere of my duty, I respectfully represent to 
you that, at this juncture, you cannot depart for the United States 
without putting in jeopardy both American life and property and 
that the presence of a United States vessel of war in the Mediter- 
ranean is indispensable at least until affairs have taken a more 
pacific aspect. 


* MS archives American embassy, Rome. 

*It has not been possible to identify Mastromarina or to discover the 
particular interest Mr. Morris had in his release. 

® MS archives American embassy, Rome. 
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Deferentially laying these observations before you, I have the 
honor to be 


(Signed) Edward Joy Morris. 


Dispatch No. 18 Legation of the United States of America,™ 
Naples, January 25, 1852. 

Hon. Daniel Webster, Secretary of State. 

Dear Sir: 

. .. The political condition of this Kingdom is profoundly tran- 
quil and will remain so, unless a counter revolution in France should 
take place. The late coup d’etat of the French President was re- 
ceived with much gratification by the King and Court of the Two 
Sicilies as a guarantee for the maintenance of the existing policy 
of government. A vigilant jealousy, however, is manifested of the 
ambitious aspirations of Louis Napoleon and the army is kept up to 
the standard of 100,000 men to be prepared for the emergency of a 
general European war, or the revival of the projects of the Em- 
peror Napoleon against the Independence of the Italian states. 

Some three weeks since I addressed a second note to Commodore 
Morgan giving it as my opinion that, in view of the information of 
the overthrow of the Constitution by the vote of the French people, 
he might sail for the United States without jeopardizing American 
interests. In his reply, the Commodore intimates that as the San 
Jacinto had not yet arrived, and as the apparently composed state 
of affairs hangs upon the life of one man, he deems it his duty not 
to leave the Mediterranean until he receives further orders, or 
until the arrival of a vessel of war to succeed the Independence. 
In the perplexing uncertainty of the future it is certainly most pru- 
dent that the Mediterranean should not be left without a single 
national vessel to protect the immensely important American in- 
terests in this quarter of the world. 

As an instance of the moral influence of the United States at this 
Court, I beg to refer to a succession of the most earnest compli- 
mentary remarks to the people and government of the North Ameri- 
can Republic pronounced to me in the most emphatic manner by the 
King and at some length in the largest court circle of the year on 
the 12th of January, the anniversary of His Majesty’s birth. These 
remarks were the more grateful to.me as being entirely unsolicited 
on my part and as unsought for by any course of conduct in con- 
flict with the dignity of my position. 

(Signed) Edward Joy Morris. 


Dispatch No. 21 Legation of the United States of America,™ 
Naples, July 27th, 1852. 

Hon. Daniel Webster, Secretary of State. 

Sir: 

Annexed is a copy of a note which I have found it necessary to 
address to the Minister of Foreign Affairs on the vexatious police 
annoyance to which American travellers have, of late, been subjected 
in the Metropolitan port of this Kingdom. I have referred to three 
cases, in particular, less because of their peculiar grievance, than 
of their more recent occurrence. On almost every steamer arriving 


“MS archives American embassy, Rome. 
MS archives American embassy, Rome. 
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at Naples, and containing American passengers, some one among 
the number is prohibited from landing. In some instances, notwith- 
standing the immediate and urgent interposition of the consul, and 
his proffer of his guarantee for their good conduct, permission of 
debarcation is absolutely refused, and they are obliged, at great 
expense and inconvenience, to continue their voyage to Malta or to 
return to Marseilles, Genoa etc. No complaint is made of irregu- 
larity of passports and no reason whatever is rendered by the sub- 
ordinate police agents but the fact that such are the orders received 
by them to be executed. 

In every one of the many occasions in which these interruptions 
have taken place, upon the official demand for explanation, the reply 
has been that a mistake in names was the cause, and that the parties 
were erroneously taken for others of like designation, who are pro- 
hibited the Kingdom on political grounds. Such reasons might be 
accepted as valid and justificatory were these police regulations, in 
any one case, justly applied, but being uncalled for and groundless 
in all, the inference must be that it is a premeditated design to 
harass and causelessly annoy American travellers. I regret to refer 
in exemplification of this abuse of authority to the fact that several 
American ladies have been pointedly singled out from the company 
with which they were travelling and have not been allowed to leave 
the vessel until actually negotiated on shore. Miss Lawrence of 
New York, who arrived here last winter in the society of Gen. Swift 
and Mr. Johnson of New York, was thus detained on board eight 
or ten hours after all other passengers had been discharged. 

It is certainly humiliating to see unoffending citizens of the United 
States many of them persons of distinction and high social in- 
fluence at home, thus selected from a crowd of passengers of all 
nations and exposed to such arbitrary treatment. Regarding the 
conduct of the police as at variance with treaty obligations, as 
insulting to the peaceable citizens of a friendly nation, and, as cal- 
culated to diminish the just estimation of the American government 
in public opinion here and elsewhere, I have felt it my duty to 
firmly remonstrate against a continuance of these practices, and 
I shall not cease until they are discontinued. Should my representa- 
tions in future be unavailing, I shall be obliged to solicit special 
instructions from you on the subject. 

Such is the indisposition, on the part of this government, to unite 
in any of the progressive legislation of the age, that it refuses to 
adopt the judicious code of quarantine regulations formed by the 
Sanitary Congress at Paris, notwithstanding their acceptance and 
application by Austria, France, Turkey, Sardinia, and Tuscany. The 
administration of the quarantine system of the Two Sicilies is en- 
trusted to impoverished noblemen exclusively, the commercial com- 
munity not having a single representative in the Supreme Board 
which decides upon the term of sanitary restrictions. The conse- 
quence is that foreign commerce is surrounded by very expensive 
obstacles, and is exposed to Lazzaretto charges of the most extrava- 
gant character. As long as so large a portion of the titular class of 
society depends for a livelihood upon the maintenance of the present 
quarantine abuses, it is in vain to hope for their abatement or 
reform. Recently, on account of the cholera reports from the United 
States, a quarantine of 21 days has been imposed upon vessels 
arriving from Mobile and other southern ports while those from 
New Orleans are refused. . 


" (Signed) Edward Joy Morris. 
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Dispatch No. 22 Legation of the United States of America,” 
Naples, September 27, 1852. 


Hon. Daniel Webster, Secretary of State. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to communicate to the Department that a note 
has been addressed to this Legation from the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, as well as to all other foreign representations at this court, 
requiring the passports of strangers visiting this Kingdom to be 
in strict conformity to the existing regulations. American citizens 
sailing directly for ports of the Two Sicilies must be provided with 
passports countersigned by His Majesty’s representative in that 
country as well as by the Neapolitan consuls at ports touched at 
on the voyage hither. Travellers to the Two Sicilies passing through 
London, Paris, and Rome must have the visées of the Sicilian Lega- 
tion in those capitals, if coming directly hither and also of the 
consul at the port of embarcation. I am advised that a violation of 
these injunctions will expose the parties in delicto to prohibition of 
entrance into the Kingdom... . 

In further exemplification of the quarantine abuses and their un- 
just and partial discrimination against the commerce of the United 
States, I beg to refer to the fact commented upon in the accom- 
panying note that the ship “Norfolk” after a passage of 72 days 
from New Orleans has been refused permission to discharge her 
tobacco cargo at Naples and has been ordered to proceed to the 
island of Nisita and there unload at an extra expense of one thou- 
sand ducats! This decision is the more absurdly inconsistent and 
unjust, from the fact that the ship “New England” from the same 
port, was last spring permitted to unload the tobacco portion of her 
cargo at Naples on the ground that it was a non-contagious article. 
Cotton being considered susceptible, that part of the cargo was un- 
loaded at Nisita. The “Norfolk” brings a freight exclusively of 
tobacco and therefore not contagious and she is fortified with a 
clean bill of health and the certificate of the Neapolitan vice con- 
sul at New Orleans. ... 

I am constrained to declare that the Board of Health of this port 
and which controls the quarantine legislation of the Kingdom, com- 
posed as it is of noble beggars, has an universally corrupt reputation 
and that bribery is a more potent means of influence in reversing or 
mitigating its decisions than any international considerations. 

My diplomatic rank unfortunately prevents a personal representa- 
tion of these abuses to the Sovereign. The united and repeated re- 
monstrances of both the consul and myself have thus far been in- 
effectual to avert or put an end to these causes of complaint. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs declares also that the Board of Health 
is superior to that department. I am satisfied that nothing but the 
direct and energetic interposition of the United States Government 
will enforce the equal distribution of justice in the quarantine de- 
crees of the Neapolitan Board of Health. Having exhausted every 
means of persuasion I beg to submit the whole subject to your 
consideration. 

(Signed) Edward Joy Morris. 


* MS archives American embassy, Rome. 
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Legation of the United States of America,™ 
Naples, November 8, 1852. 


H. E. Commendatore Carafa 
-nogaaenatypt charged with the Portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 

ir: 

The undersigned, Chargé d’Affaires of the United States of 
America, has the honor to advise His Excellency that he is in- 
formed by the United States consul at Palermo that great abuses 
of authority are committed on board of American vessels, by the 
police of that port. Every American vessel on arrival at Palermo is 
visited and rigidly searched by the police, and in several instances 
commercial papers and books have been arbitrarily seized. These 
searches are made without reference to the Consul, or consent of 
the Captain. Regarding such proceedings as directly at variance with 
the 6th article of the Treaty between the United States and the Two 
Sicilies, the undersigned begs to invite the attention of His Ex- 
cellency to their immediate suppression as their continuance must 
lead to much vexation and trouble. The suspicion which seems to 
prevail against American citizens, the undersigned deems himself 
obliged to repeat, is entirely gratuitous and baseless, as they are in 
no wise concerned in European politics and are scrupulous observers 
of the laws of the countries to which they are attracted by trade 
or curiosity. 

(Signed) Edward Joy Morris. 


Dispatch No. 25 Legation of the United States of America,® 
Naples, February 1853 [no day]. 

His Excellency Edward Everett, Secretary of State. 

Sir: 

The recent attempt at insurrection in Milan® and the probability 
of a renewal of such efforts in other parts of the Italian peninsula, 
as the chances of European war become more imminent, render it 
advisable that I should dedicate this dispatch to a review of the 
actual condition of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

The policy of this government, since 1848, has not been of such a 
conciliating character as to appease the resentments kindled at that 
period, or to mitigate the abuses which induced the popular move- 
ments in the island of Sicily, Naples, Salerno and other parts of 
the continental dominions. Since the conflict between the Royal 
troops and the people in May 1848 in the streets of this capital, a 
series of state trials have been in progress which have kept the 
public mind in a state of continual exasperation. Without reca- 
pitulating all the incidents which preceded the events of May 15, 
1848, I beg to refer to the fact of the publication of a liberal Con- 
stitution by the King in February 1848, which he voluntarily con- 
firmed by unusual solemnity of form with the royal oath in the 
presence of the diplomatic corps, and the heads of the Church and 


“MS Archivio di Stato, Naples. 

®MS archives American embassy, Rome. 

* The insurrection at Milan occurred on Feb. 6, 1853. The patriots were 
counting on the aid from the Hungarian garrison in the city. But of the 
5,000 men who had promised to revolt, only about a hundred patriots took 
up arms. The Hungarians refused to participate in the revolt which was 
therefore immediately suppressed. A state of siege was proclaimed, sixteen 
patriots were executed, all suspected foreigners were expelled from Lom- 
bardy and the canton Ticino was closed, and the property of all Lombardo- 
Venetian political emigrés was seized. 
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the civil and military services. In addition to other popular con- 
cessions, a Parliament of two chambers, the lower branch of which 
was to be supplied by a fair system of elections, was established 
and the grievances of the country seemed at last to have secured 
a medium through which they could be exposed and redressed. All 
these flattering hopes have been raised only to be disappointed. 
The Constitution has been set aside, the royal oath violated and the 
Kingdom is reduced to an unlimited despotism, the government of 
which is conducted exclusively by the King and ministers, holding 
their appointment at his will and pleasure and responsible to him 
alone for the performance of their duties. 

Yielding to the impulses of the time, and the spirit of Italian unity 
then prevailing, the King dispatched several regiments of the line 
and of volunteers to assist Charles Albert in his patriotic efforts 
to expel the Austrians from Italy. Whether overawed by popular 
feeling, or animated by sincere zeal, certain it is that the King en- 
couraged his subjects as well as the people of the other Italian 
kingdoms in the belief of his fidelity to the liberal cause. The with- 
drawal of the Neapolitan forces at the moment when the decisive 
blow was to be struck at the battle of Novarra [sic] and subse- 
quent developments, have led to the belief that His Majesty was in 
secret correspondence with the Austrians and that he was studiously 
false both to his own people and the cause of Italian regeneration 
which he had professedly embraced with so much show of enthusi- 
asm. The whole population of the Two Sicilies captivated by the 
royal example became animated with liberal sentiments and pre- 
cipitated themselves into the movement. When, however, the royal 
actor threw off his disguise, confiscated the Constitution, broke his 
oath, dispersed the Parliament, disbanded the volunteers, and turned 
his back upon Italy and liberty, his excited and sanguine subjects 
reluctantly submitted to this sad reversal of their aspirations. What 
had once been esteemed a virtue was now to be punished as a 
crime, and the liberal leaders were everywhere brought to trial upon 
some pretext or other, the real aim of the government being to 
crush and extirpate the constitutional party. 

Notwithstanding the publication of a general amnesty after the 
disturbances of 1848, containing assurances that all should be for- 
gotten, that new elections should take place and the Constitution be 
maintained, thousands of persons have been tried and condemned to 
the gallies [sic] for life, and terms of years varying from 10 to 30. 
In every case the unfortunate parties have not been brought to trial 
until the expiration of a long and cruel incarceration. The utmost 
violence and arbitrary conduct has been manifested by the royal 
judges, who act also as jurors, to the prisoners and it is always 
evident that their fate is prejudged and that the legal forms are 
only resorted to, as a decent apology to the world for the extra- 
ordinary sentences announced from the bench. The character of 
these proceedings has been justly described and denounced by Mr. 
Gladstone in his pamphlet on the State Prosecutions of the Neapoli- 
tan Government. The perjured witness produced to swear away the 
liberty of the Baron Poerio,” the refusal to allow the prisoner an 


* Baron Carlo Poerio (1803-1867). In 1848 he was Neapolitan minister of 
public instruction. On July 19, 1849 he was arrested and condemned to nine- 
teen years in jail. In 1859 he and other Neapolitan prisoners were forced to 
go into exile, to the United States, but they forced the captain of the steamer 
to steer his course and landed in Ireland. [See H. R. Marraro, American 
opinion, etc., 181-184.] Baron Poerio eventually found his way back to 
Piedmont where he was elected member of the Chamber of Deputies. 
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impartial hearing, the judicial brow beating and despotism in that 
case is a type of all these prosecutions. Condemnations to infamous 
punishments brought about by such means have of course failed to 
exercise any moral influence; and a deep and sullen hatred and 
desire for retributive vengeance has been implanted in the popular 
heart, which sooner or later will manifest themselves by fearful acts 
of violence. The Baron Poerio, a virtuous high-minded patriot, who 
sought for his country nothing else than the guarantees of a con- 
stitutional government, and who in 1848 was a member of the royal 
cabinet, is now undergoing his life-long punishment in the mountain 
fortress of Monte Fusco, chained like a common felon to the wall 
of his solitary dungeon. Thousands upon thousands of other victims 
are working like African slaves, in the galley hulks, buried alive 
in secluded citadels and prisons out of the reach of sympathizing 
friends and the tide of human movement, or crowded together upon 
the barren rocks of San Stefano, Pantella &c. &c. exposed to the 
brutal ferocity of jailers and guards selected for this purpose from 
the native cruelty of their dispositions. Political offenders are ar- 
rested and thrown into prison without examination and lie there 
until it pleases the police to bring them to trial, when if their 
destruction be desirable it is obtained in defiance of the usual ob- 
stacles of legal proof. Of course under such a state of things, the 
peace of the Kingdom is secure so long as an imposing and power- 
ful military force is kept on foot. 

The army of this Kingdom numbers actually, inclusive of in- 
valids, 120,000 men, of which 90,000 are the actual force ready for 
immediate duty. The Army is a favorite passion of the King and he 
is in constant association with the troops, often reviewing them, 
attending their drills and accompanying them on distant tours of 
exercise. It is in a high state of discipline, and, in case of foreign 
invasion or domestic insurrection will be found both loyal and 
efficient. The foreign mercenaries, drafted from Switzerland and 
the Rhenish Duchies, amount to about twelve thousand. They are 
at all times reliable, and, in the revolution of 1848, stood firm when 
the native soldiers deserted the royal standard, and by their un- 
shaken fidelity and valor saved the throne and redeemed the King- 
dom. The castle of St. Elmo which dominates the city of Naples, 
and all the principal fortresses are entrusted to their keeping. The 
common Swiss soldier receives double the pay of a Neapolitan, and 
the colonels of regiments have a fixed allowance of four thousand 
dollars per annum with other incidental sources of income. Particu- 
lar attention is directed to this branch of the army, to increase its 
efficiency and to attach both officers and soldiers to the service. No 
maximum is placed to its numbers and it is in a state of constant 
augmentation. 

The navy of the Two Sicilies consists of 1 ship of 80 guns; 5 
frigates of 60 and 44; 1 corvette of 22; 2 bombships; 5 brigantines 
of 20; 2 galleys of 14—total 484 guns; 6 steamships of 300 horse 
power, 2 carrying mortars and 4 cannon; 1 steamer of 6 guns; 1 
of 180 horse power; 1 of 120; 2 of 50 horse power; 1 of 40 horse 
power; 2 of 300 horse power; 113 officers, 76 surgeons, 100 pilots, 
12 ship builders—total 301; 3,468 marine constables; 1,650 marines ; 
70 laborers ; 24 mechanics ; and 150 telegraphists. The steamers have, 
with one or two exceptions, been constructed in England, and are 
superior vessels in every respect, in perfect order and ready at all 
times for active service. The sailors drafted from the fishermen and 
marine population of the extended coasts of Sicily and the Adriatic 
and Tyrrenian seas are a hardy body of men, well clad and fed, 
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and trained by strict discipline and active exercise to their duties. 
The Count of Aquila, brother to the King, is the Lord High Ad- 
miral of the Neapolitan Navy, and in that capacity he conducted 
it in 1848 to suppress the rebellion in Sicily. The services then 
rendered by the navy have induced the government to keep its 
increase and development constantly in view and it is its intention 
. maintain it on the most extended footing that the finances will 
allow. 

Owing to the jealous secrecy with which all government matters 
are here managed, it is almost impossible to obtain any accurate in- 
formation of the condition of the finances. The following table, I 
have reason to believe, is as nearly correct as any other statements 
in the public offices. With the exception of the army item, it is 
actually the statement submitted as official to the King. 
































Expenditure Ducats 
War Department 15,567,382 
Navy 2,000,000 
Home Minister 87,906 
Foreign Ministers and consuls 299,870 
Interior 1,387,646 
Public works 1,644,560 
Ecclesiastical affairs 52,767 
Grace and Justice 799,932 
Public Instruction 311,257 
Provisional charges 362,982 
Finances including interest on national debt _........_ 13,710,294 

TOTAL 36,224,596 





Receipts from all taxation D. 27,391,617. The principal source of 
revenue are the lottery, tobacco and salt monopolies; the customs 
duties and the tolls levied at the gates of the towns. The lottery, 
which exerts a most deleterious influence upon the habits and morals 
of the lower classes, yields a revenue of about 2,500,000 ducats. The 
offices for the sale of tickets are open upon the Sabbath as well as 
all other days sacred and secular and speculation in its disastrous 
chances engages perpetually the dreams and calculations of every 
class of the common people. The land and house taxes amount to 
about 20 per cent on the income and indirect taxes to about 5 per 
cent. The duty on grinding corn is equal to about 302 d[ucats] per 
English quarter in small towns, and 406 d[ucats] in large. The duty 
on land is levied by a valuation made every ten years and at each 
new valuation the amount may be raised but can never be dimin- 
ished. A large proportion of the taxes raised from the people never 
reach the treasury as the government officers being wretchedly paid 
indemnify themselves in the most shameful spoliation of the revenue. 
Except in Spain and Turkey there is not probably to be found a 
more corrupt body of public officers than those of the Kingdom of 
Naples. Official integrity is here unknown, and among every grade, 
from the heads of departments to the tide waiters in the custom 
house, peculation, fraud and plunder are considered as among the 
perquisites of office. The police department is particularly corrupt 
and is justly celebrated for its infamous extortion and the illegality 
of its arrests and proceedings. The representatives of foreign powers 
are in frequent collision with the government on account of the ar- 
bitrary acts of the police towards their fellow subjects and citizens, 
and nothing but the most resolute firmness avails to procure redress, 
or a remedy to continually repeated abuses. 
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Public education is at a low ebb. There is a sufficiency of uni- 
versities and high seminaries for the instruction of the rich, but no 
general provision is made for the education of the poor and nine- 
tenths of the laboring population can neither read nor write. The 
Society of Jesuits directs such schools as exist, and their aim seems 
to be rather to dwarf than to develop the public mind and beyond 
loyalty to the King and fidelity to the tenets of the Church, they 
have no other apparent ambition in their efforts. This neglect of 
the instruction of the common people reacts with retributive effect 
upon Government and society in time of revolution and commotion, 
when the brutality and uncivilized ferocity, licentiousness and cruelty 
of a morally unrestrained and unenlightened populace, is demon- 
strated by acts of the most terrible atrocity. The pages of Neapolitan 
history are stained with some of the bloodiest popular outrages that 
defile the character of mankind. The rapine and murders of the 
insurrection of Masaniello repeated at various periods since, indicate 
what may be expected of such a community when the arm of the 
law is paralyzed and the bonds of social order are loosened. 

The population of the Two Sicilies by the census of 1851 amounted 
in the continental portion of 6,640,679 and in the island of Sicily 
to about 2,000,000 presenting an aggregate of nearly nine millions. 
The city of Naples by the same enumeration contained 416,475 in- 
habitants. The island of Sicily contains less than one half the people 
it numbered in its most prosperous era under the Greeks and 
Romans. The interior of that fertile and highly favored region is in 
many parts a frightful desert, roamed over by shepherds and their 
flocks and abandoned to neglect and desolation. It is only on the 
coast that public roads have been opened to put the cities of Mes- 
sina and Catania in communication and some of the surrounding 
country with Palermo. The heart of the country is almost impene- 
trable and the production is consequently checked from the inability 
to carry it to the sea ports. A plan of roads, putting the extremities 
of the island in communication with each other, has been devised 
by the Lieutenant General, but it has not unfortunately received the 
royal sanction. It needs but little capital, energy and enterprise to 
lay open the whole island, restore its cultivation, and revive the 
palmiest days of its prosperity and thus to increase its population 
to the mark which it reached when its industrious tillers fed the 
Roman Empire from its superabundant crops. The people of Sicily, 
conscious of the degraded condition of their country, and repressed 
in their efforts after improvement by the wretched governmental 
policy of the King of Naples, have contracted an unrelenting hos- 
tility to the present reigning family and their fellow subjects of the 
continental part of the Kingdom. Composed as they are of foreign 
races, the Carthagenians, Saracens, Greek, Roman, they have but 
little affinity with the Neapolitans and look upon themselves as a 
conquered and enslaved people, with whom rebellion is at all times 
justifiable. For this reason, the possession of the island is maintained 
by a very insecure tenure, and which is always shaken upon the out- 
break of an European war. It is sad to see the hand of man marring 
such a lovely portion of God’s earth, and it brings the repletion that 
the greatest human causes is a powerful government conducted by 
incapable rulers with short-sighted views and bad motives. 

Manufacturers are comparatively in an infantile condition. Not- 
withstanding the extensive production of the raw material, the silk 
fabrics of the principal establishments of San Leucio and Catania 
are greatly inferior in quality and color to those of France, and are 
but in little demand in foreign markets. Cotton and woolen stuffs 
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although sustained by a high protective duty, are not equal to the 
poorer class of the same articles made in the United States. The 
manufactories are in the hands of Swiss and Germans and the capi- 
tal in these as well as the other leading branches of industry is 
almost exclusively foreign. Steel is very rudely worked and the 
cutlery of the Kingdom at the present day would have been dis- 
creditable to the United States fifty years ago. Paper which also 
enjoys an ultra protection is, from its coarseness and flimsiness, 
superseded to a great degree by French and English importations. 
The high rate of taxation, and the character of the government con- 
joined with its antipathy to foreign capital has prevented its intro- 
duction and application to domestic industry and French, German 
and English artisans are naturally averse to abandoning their own 
more free institutions and communities, where all the advantages 
of an untrammelled press are enjoyed and with liberty of speech for 
a despotism where the confidential secrecy of the post office is dis- 
regarded and the circulation of foreign journals is greatly ob- 
structed if not entirely prohibited. Protection in the Two Sicilies has 
neither had the effect to develop domestic capital or production, 
while it has augmented nearly 50 per cent the cost of French silks 
and velvets and English cloths and fully 25% those of Germany. 
Cotton and tobacco are cultivated with success, but their production 
can never grow to any considerable extent owing to the limited 
quantity of land adapted to such plantations and the preference of 
the agriculturist upon the great plains for graincrops the yield of 
which is more sure, requiring less care, and not so liable to injury 
from hail storms. 

The public works are all of a solid and enduring character con- 
structed with consummate artistical science and skill. The high 
roads, particularly those starting from Naples and traversing the 
Kingdom to the Adriatic and to the Roman frontier and the Cala- 
brias and sweeping the circuit of the Gulf from Pozzuoli to Sor- 
rento, surpass even the Roman triumphs of engineering in boldness, 
durability and grandeur of execution. There are but two railways— 
those from Naples to Nocera, passing Portici, Torre del Greco, 
Pompei &c to Nocera 22 miles, and that from Naples to Capua, 
passing Caserta, &c &c 24 miles in length. A charter has lately been 
granted for a railroad from Naples to Brindisi on the Adriatic and 
the surveys have been made, but it is doubtful if it will be com- 
pleted within the proposed period of three years. An electric tele- 
graph has just been opened to Terracina within the Roman frontier, 
which it is proposed to carry to Rome and thence to effect a junction 
with the system of telegraphs that put Northern Italy in communi- 
cation with Germany, France, and England. As yet it has not been 
delivered to public use, and serves no other purpose than that of 
expediting intelligence with the garrison at Gaeta. 

The commerce of the country, which under a liberal system of 
policy would greatly augment the national wealth and prosperity is 
shackled by so many absurd trammels that its growth is strangled. 
The quarantine regulations devised and maintained by a board of 
superannuated and poverty-stricken noblemen, for corrupt personal 
purposes, are little else than legitimized piracy upon foreign trade 
and have frequently been the cause of serious difficulties with other 
powers. The southern ports of the United States are rarely or never 
in free pratique with the Two Sicilies and the average quarantine, 
in the face of the clearest evidence of perfect health of the point 
of departure and of the ship’s crews, for such localities is about 
twenty days. The incidental expenses to such ruinous and unjusti- 
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fiable delays are very great and diminish sensibly the commercial 
relations between the two nations. The vexatious restrictions—police, 
custom house, and sanitary—are of such a nature as to alienate 
almost the entire commercial class from any feeling of sympathy 
or friendly regard to the government. 

I am clearly of the opinion that in a government like this where 
so much injustice is inflicted by. negligent and corrupt functionaries 
upon the interests of the people of the United States that the rank 
of this mission should be raised to such a grade as would give a 
right of access to the sovereign in person for proper representations 
of the abuses practised by ministers and their subordinates. Other- 
wise, the interested parties close all access to the royal ear, and 
redress, or a correction of evils, is impossible. 

The political condition of the Kingdom is very insecure owing to 
the sinister influences secretly operating against its repose by the 
affiliated societies of the Italian unionists, and the incessant efforts 
of French emissaries seeking a revival of the Muratist party. There 
is evidently a strong feeling throughout the country in favor of 
the French which is stimulated by the remembrance of the valuable 
public works and institutions which they left behind them, the pomp 
and splendor of their court, its lavish expense, and the great amount 
of money they brought into the Kingdom to replenish the treasury 
exhausted by the prodigality of extravagant dissoluteness of the 
exiled Bourbons. Notwithstanding the fact that Italian Unity is a 
mere chimera from the conflicting prejudices and interests of the 
different populations of the peninsula, yet the surface of society is 
undermined by secret associations powerful in numbers and means 
and acting harmoniously and energetically together for the realisa- 
tion of this favorite dream. The lynx-eyed vigilance of the police is 
inadequate to the detection and tracing of the ramifications of these 
labyrinthic plots so that conspiracy supported by oath and terror 
silently pursues its plans and purposes. A general amnesty for politi- 
cal offences would have a soothing effect and reconcile many families 
and persons estranged by the unjust punishment inflicted upon their 
relatives, but the Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat policy of 
the government prevents the exercise of such a politic act of hu- 
manity. The next struggle between subject and King will be one 
of fearful violence and obstinacy in consequence of the want of 
faith in royal promises and oaths so profusely made in seasons of 
commotion and so perfidiously disregarded upon the restoration of 
power and tranquillity. An insurrection in France would set the 
whole of Italy in a blaze from which would spread the conflagration 
of a general European war. The constitutional government of Pied- 
mont is a pledge of peace and security to that kingdom against in- 
ternal disturbance, but Lombardy, Tuscany, the Pontifical States 
and Naples may burst into full insurrection at any moment that the 
repose of France is disturbed. 

The public debt of the Two Sicilies exceeds one hundred millions 
of dollars and the annual deficit varies from four to seven millions 
of ducats. 

Literary genius, under the rigid censorship that prevails, is com- 
pletely paralyzed, and the manaclts that are imposed upon all species 
of composition, condemns the men of taste and letters to silence, 
poverty and discontent. All themes calculated to inspire generous 
emotions of freedom, to elevate the national thoughts above the 
range of mere amatory and sentimental passion, or to stimulate 
patriotic feeling are proscribed and writers of force and talent find 
themselves restricted to such a narrow circle that like an im- 
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prisoned bird, breaking its wings against the bars of the cage, genius 
frets and dies from the mere sense of the loss of liberty. The ic 
faculty is utterly crushed in the country which nurtured Virgl and 
gave birth to Horace, Sannazaro and Tasso. But for the libretto of 
the Opera with its unvarying rhapsodies of tender sensibilities, the 
inspired race of poets would be extinct. But few works are published 
in prose for the same reason and the censorship excludes the in- 
troduction even of such glories of Italian literature as Machiavelli 
and Alfieri. Only two daily journals are published in Naples “Il 
Tempo,” and the “Giornale Uffiziale,” and a weekly paper all under 
the strict supervision of the police and necessarily presenting foreign 
news and politics through a distorted and partial medium. 
I have the honor &c &c 
(Signed) Edward Joy Morris. 
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A SOLDIER’S DIARY FOR 1814 


INTRODUCTION 
By JosepH E. WALKER 
Bradford, Pa. 


HE military position of the United States reached its lowest 

point in the disastrous year of 1813. Our armies had failed 
even to defend the national capital. But with the opening of the 
year 1814 the War Department decided to go on the offensive. 
Major General Jacob Brown was ordered to command the action 
on the vital Niagara frontier. When the national government called 
upon Pennsylvania to raise its quota of the troops for General 
Brown’s army, Governor Simon Snyder issued the order for a 
draft and assigned the county quotas. 

In Franklin County the quota was met in part by a company 
of about forty men, under Captain Samuel Dunn, who volunteered 
for service. These men from Path Valley had been drilling for 
some months. They were accepted and reported for duty at Fort 
Loudon on March 1, 1814. 

The third corporal of Captain Dunn’s company was John With- 
erow of Fannettsburg. The diary which PENNSYLVANIA History 
has printed in this issue is the day-by-day record kept by Corporal 
Witherow for the six months he served with the army. He marched 
from Fort Loudon to Erie, took part in a raid on the town of 
Dover in Canada, went to Buffalo by boat, fought at Chippewa 
and Lundy’s Lane, helped to guard a group of prisoners on a 
march to Albany, and returned to Fannettsburg by Hudson River 
boat and on foot. 

The Witherow family, also spelled Withrow and Witherrow, 
were among the early settlers in Path Valley. The father and 
grandfather of our diarist are recorded as signers, on February 1, 
1779, of a “Remonstrance of Inhabitants of Fannett Township” 
against the calling of a state constitutional convention.? 

The Witherow family built a house in Fannettsburg soon after 


*T, H. M’Cauley, — Sketch of Franklin County, Pennsylvania. 
(Second Edition) 1878, p. 
2 Pennsylvania Archives, dad Ser., vol. III, pp. 317-321. 
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the organization of that village in 1790. It was in this house, now 
owned by the S. Elmer Walker heirs, that the diary was dis- 
covered. About ten years ago the late Adaline S. Walker found it 
among some papers used to plug a hole behind an old chimney. 
The diary consists of thirteen sheets of 714” x 124” paper bound 
in the middle by a heavy cord and folded once to form a small 
booklet which would easily fit into a soldier’s pack. In addition to 
the daily record there are a titled cover and a crude drawing of 
the disposition of troops for some unidentified action. The order 
to report for duty from Captain Dunn to John Witherow is pre- 
served with the diary and reproduced below. 

The record is given as it was written with the spelling, punctua- 
tion, and capitalization unchanged. The only addition which has 
been made is the identification of place names when they are not 
easily recognizable. 





Take Notice, that you are hereby required personally, or by suf- 
ficient substitute, to appear at Loudon-Town, properly and 
equipped for service, at the hour of 12 o'clock, on Tuesday the Ist 
of March, to march when required. A Court Martial for the trial 
of delinquents, (agreeably to the Law of the U. States,) will sit at 
Loudon, on Wednesday the 2d of March next. 

Given under my hand the 16th day of February, A.D. 1814. 


Saml, Dunn Captain. 
Mr. John Witherow 











Mettal Township/ 1813/ John Withrow Junr/ Fannetsburg/ 
Franklin County/ Penna. 


John Withrow Junr. His Journel while Serving a tour of Military 
duty for the Term of Six months Containing the distance we 
Marched each day as Near as Posible, & the names of Some of 
the Places we went through. &c 


March the Third Month * 1814 * 
Day D 
Week Month 
Tuesd 1 Marching from Fannetsburg to Loudontown [Fort Loudon] 


12 miles and drawd two days rations and marched to Stingers 
inn. 


Wed 2 Lying Encampt at Stingers Tavern this day 

Thur 3 Laying Encampt at Stingers one mile from Loudontown 

Frid 4 Marching from Stingers to M’Connellstown [McConnells- 
burg] 8 miles 

Sat 5 This day we Drawed our tents and camp kettles 








Day 
Week 
Sund 
Mond 
Tues 
Wed 
Thur 
Frid 
Satd 


Sud 
Mond 
Tuesd 
Wed 
Thur 
Frid 
Satd 


Sund 
Mond 


Tues 
Wed 
Thur 
Frid 


Sat 
Sund 
Mond 


D 
Month 


10 


11 
12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 


22 


24 


25 


26 
27 
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Marching from M’Connellstown, to Reamons Redford Coun- 
ty 10 miles 

Marching to Heartley’s inn. 19 miles. & crossed Sideling 
hill 

Marching to Shellstown [Schelisburg] 15 miles. hilly country 
we Crossed the Juniata river & went through Bedford 
Lying Encamp at Shellstown it Snowed Some the day 
Marching a cross the Alegany Mountain & crossed Stony 
Creek. and Encampt at Stystown [Stoyestown] it Snowd 
all day. 

Marching to the foot of Laurel Hill Nine miles in the 
County of Somerset. Poor Land &c 

Marching a cross Laurel Hill to Reed’s inn. 11 miles & 
came through Mc’Laughlinstown [Laughlintown] a Small 
village 

Marching a cross Chesnutridge & Encampt at gibsons Inn. 
11 miles and went through Youngstown 

Marching to greensburg and Encampt 6 mile In the County 
of westmoreland 

Marching to Stewards Inn, 12 miles good Land and Muddy 
roards, & went through Adamsburg 

Marching to Wilkinsburg, 13 miles. Crossed torale [Turtle] 
Creek and pased a great many Sugar campts 

Marching to Pittsburg and Crossed the Alegani river and 
Encampt 7 miles good Settlement 

Lying encampt oposite Pittsburg on the west side of the 
Alegani river, in Alegani County 

This day we Drawed 6 Dollars Pay due us from the State 
Robert Lambertton Paymaster 

Marching to Browns’ Tavern 7 miles and Encampt 
Marching to harmony 18 miles Hilly coantry and but thinly 
Settled, and it Snowd all day Harmony is a handsome town, 
25 miles from Pittsburg in Butler County, inhabated by 
Black dutch 


Marching 7 miles and encampt at a Caben the Snow Near 
a foot Deep 


Marching to Browns tavern 11 miles good timber & thinly 
Settled 

Marching to hiners tavern 15 miles thinly Settled, but, good 
timber Land and, Bad Roads 

Marching to Franklinton [Franklin] the County town of 
—— County 13 miles Situated at the mouth of french 
cree 

we Crossed french Creek & marched to greers tavern 13 
miles Muddy Roads & thinly Settled 

Marching to Meadville 13 miles the County town for Craw- 
ford County Bad Roads &c 

We marched 14 miles and the roads that Bad that our Warg- 


gons Dident get up and we Lay out without our tents & 
had Nothing to eat 
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we Crossed french again and marched 4 miles and encampt 
at a Cablon among the pines 


Marching 12 miles & went through watterford or Leabeaff 
[Le Boeuf] a Small town in Erie County 
Marching to our encampment 104 miles; 4% a mile east of 


Eirie town, Near to the Block house Called fort Armstrong 
and encampt on garison hill 


Aprile The Fourth Month * 1814 * 


Lying Encampt, this day the Cumberland troops Arived 
here. & one of them Died Shortly after the Encampt be- 
longing to Captain Mitchells Company 

This one of Captain Mitchells men was buried with the 
honours of war 

Laying Encampt. I was Reading Some the day. 

laying Encampt, the Snow fell about 3 Inches deep 

This day the men that Had not Sufficient arms Drew New 
ones out of the Public Store-house 

This day I was out looking about me. 

This day the tried who would vollinteer to go to Putinbay 
on board the fleet to bring down the ships Queencharlotte 
& Detroyt & Nearly the whole Reighment vollintteer’d, but 
there was only 200 required 

A Bout 60 of Captain Mitchell Company went on board one 
of the vessels to go to putinbay 

The Carlisle Infantry marched to the Lake to go on the 
vessels; but Contrary winds prevented them and the Came 
back to the Encampment 

This day about 60 of the Carlisle marched to the Lake and 
went on Board the fleet for putinbay 

About 40 of the franklin Detachment went on Board the 
Schooner Summers & sail’d for Putinbay 

About 50 of the mountrock infantry went on board one of 
the vessels & Sailed for Putinbay. and in the evening about 
270 of the Adams County malitia arive’d here and encampt 
I was out Hunting a while the day 

I was on guard, This day the Snow fell about 9 inches deep 
with heavy gales of wind all night 

John Walker got a Letter from Home Stateing that grand- 
mother Killgore, C, Shade & Wm M’cIntrie Had all Died 
Since we Left home 


this day Capt Stakes Comp was Divide’d with Capt Dunn & 
Captain Gordon a Part give’en to each. 


Helping to hall a Load of pine wood & reading some 
This day I went out to Look about me &c 


This day one of the Scooners Came in from Long Point, but 
Couldent See no boats of the enemy 

This day I was Called out on fatague to Clear out our En- 
campen, ground it rained some in the enening 
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This day 4 men that had Deserted were Drummed round 
the Camp with their half rations of meet tied round their 
necks, with roughs march played after the 

This day one of the adams County men Died. I was on 
fatague the day 

I was on guard The day, and in the evening one of the 
adams County men was buryed with the Honours of war 
This day I was Reading Some &c 

This day we went out to fish awhile in a Canoe but catched 
Nothing 

This day we were out Drilling 2 hours Ajadent Thomas 
Poe was Drilling us 

This day we were Cleaning out our tent and suning our 
Cloths 

This day Captain Samuel Dunn got Able to Come to Campt 
ron a Long Spell of Sickness; whitch reduce’d him very 
muc 

This morning we had the Articles of war read to us by the 
Ajadent 

This evening the Schooner ohio Came in Sigh and an- 
chored off Erie from Pupin bay [Put-in-Bay] 


May the Fourth Month * 1814 * 


This day the men that went to Putinbay in the Somers & 
Came back in the ohio Landed after being 20 days away 
This day the Cumberland troops came in from Putinbay with 
the queencharlotte and Detroyt with about 150 regulars un- 
der Col, Campbell of the 22nd Reigmate 

This day we were washing Some of our Cloths a warm 
Plesant day 

This day I undertook to Put Some patch’es on my Panta- 
loons and finished with some Dificulty 

This day I received a Letter from home Stateing that the 
were all well 

This day the were, out Drilling the officers about three 
Hours and the were Dismised 

This day I went to help over the Bar with The Brig Law- 
rence and Staid on board all night and Couldent get her 
over Still 

Helping to get the brig Lawrence over the Bar and Came on 
Shore in the evening 

I was on guard the day, & Col, Finton got order for to 
march His Reighment To Buffaloe as Soon as Posible 
This day the officers were out Drilling the men 

This day Col. Campbell Called on our Reigt. For vollinteers 
to go to Long point to Destroy Some Public Stores Belong- 
ing to the enemy and about five Hundred vollinteered to go. 
This day we Drawed four days rations of flour and Bak’ed 
it for, to go to Long Point 
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This day we went on Board the Scooner Summers at 3, 
oClock in the evening & Set Sail at, 10, for Long Point in 
upper Cannada 

This morning at day Ligh we were in Sight of the Canada 
Shore, & Sail’d with a Light breese, till 4, oClock A, M, 
and anchored Near two miles from Shore and Began to 
disembark the troops with Small Boats whitch took all night 


this morning at day Light all the troops were Landed Con- 
sisting of 350 regulars and Sailors with 500 vollinteers under 
the Command of Coll. Campbell, we we formed in thee 
Divisions and marched into the town of Dover with out any 
resistance and Set fire till all the Buildings about 40 in 
Number and in the evening Embark’d on Board the vessels 
& Set Sail for the united States 

This morning Some of the Sailors went on Shore again & 
burnt Some buildings & brough 7 barrels of whiskey on 
board and Set Sail for Erie 

This day we had a head wind and were Drove off our course 
and Dident get to Erie this day 

This day we had a Light Breese & at 11, oClock anchored 
off Erie & at 12, oClock got to our old encampment 

This day all those that went to Long Point was clear of 
Duty and Played themselves 

This day I wrote a Letter Home Concerning our expadition 
to Long Point 


Last night and the day there was Near 20 men Deserted 
from our Reigment 


This day I was Called on Camp guard 

This day I was out hunting awhile and Shooting at a mark 
with our rifles 

before day light awhile the was a Shell Burst’ed in the 
woods near our Camp whitch ocationed our guard to fire 
off their muskets whitch alarm’ed the Camp and the were 
all under arms in a few minits and dident know What was 
the Cause; till Some time afterwards 

Ensign Miller was tried by a Cort martial for un officer 
Like Conduck and he was, Sentanced to be ten day Sus- 
pended from Command 

Much talk about marching for Buffaloe Some Saying the 
Cant go with out their pay to buy Cloths and others Saying 
the wont go without their Pay and So on 

This day 1 was on guard 

This day the officers were Drilling their Companys In the 
wheeling motions 

This day it rained Some. and I was Reading awhil 

This day I went into town and Played Ball 


Captain Handels Company that was stationed at the block 
house on the Peninsula Came across and joined the Reigi- 
ment in the evening 
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June the Sixth Month * 1814 * 

Day D 

Week Month 

Wedn 1 This day the Tried who would go to buffaloe In the ves- 
sels. and 140 vollinteered to go that way 

Thursd 2 _ at 12, oClock our Regiment marched for Buffaleo Except 
140 that is going by watter to join General Browns army; 
but it was with difficulty the officers Could get the men to 
march as many of them refuce’d to Strik their tents; till 
the were Compelled to do it 


Frid 3 I was on guard the day, I received a Letter from Home 
yesterday Stateing all was well 

Satd 4 All that is going by watter are Put into one Company under 
the Command of Leut. Spotwood 

Sund 5 This day I was Reading Some 

Mond 6 This day I was on guard Nothing, New 

Tues 7 This day it rained Some our officers were out Drilling their 
men 

Wedn 8 This day two of the men that march for Buffaloe Came Back 


to go by watter and the were Sent to the block house and 
Kept under guard 

Thur 9 This day we were out Drilling 2 hours 

Frid 10 This day I was on guard it was Raining Some the day 

Satd 11 = This day the officers had us out drilling 

=, 12 A warm Plesant day. I was Reading Some 

Mond 13. This day Marched Into town to Show ourselves and In the 
Evening about 300 regulars Embark’d on Board the vessels 
for to go down the Lake to join General Brown at Buffaloe 

Tues 14. ‘I was on guard. this morning the vessels Set Sail for Buf- 
faloe with the reguls 

Wed 15 This day we were washing Some of our Clothes, and Dry- 


ing them 

Thursd 16 This day I went into the town to Play Some Ball and Look 
about me 

Friday 17 This day we were wash our Cloths to be ready to Embark 
for Buffaloe 


Saterd 18 This day I was on gauard at the Store House 

Sund 19 This Evening the Brigs Niagra and Laurenc Set Sail for 
Fort Macinna [Mackinaw] 

Mond 20 This day I the evening we Embark’ed on Board the Sum- 
mers for Buffaloe 

Tues 21 This Morning we hal’d anchor, and Set Sail for Buffaloe 
with a good Breese 

Wed 22 We Cast anchor near Buffaloe at 10, oclok and at 12, we 
Landed at Buffaloe, Niagra County in the State of New 
York, and marched up and joined our Regiment 

Thur 23 This day about 70 of the 22nd Regiment arived Here under 
the Command of Lieut. Culbertson. James Nilson. & Isaack 
Bell were both in the same Company 

Frid 24 This day I was on Piquet guard in Sight of fort Erie. this 
about 120 Regulars Came Here 
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Day D 

Week Month 

Satd 25 This day I got See Major General Jacob Brown, & Briga- 
deader Genl, Wingfield Scott 


Sund 26 This day about 400 of the 23rd Regiment Arive’d Here in 
the Evening 


Mond 27 Fen day we were Washing Some of our Cloths and Drying 
them 

Tuesd 28 This day Ajadent General Gardner Had our Regiment out 
Drilling 

Wed 29 This day we had to Romove our tents and Place them on 
another Plan 

Thurs 30 This day the regulars were fighting a Sham Battle with 
blank Cartrdges 

July the Seventh Month * 1814 * 

Frid 1 This day the regulars are Makeing Ready to Cross in 
Canada 

Satd 2 = This evening at Dark our regulars Crossed the Niagra river 


into Canada at Black rock 

Sund 3 This evening about, 3, oClock fort Erie was Surrendered 
up to General Brow with about 100 regular troops. & 200 
Malitia the malitia was parold 

Mond 4 This day our Regiment Crossed at Black rock into uper 
Canada, and lay on the edge of river till morning and 
Browns army marched Down to Chipawa, I wrote a Letter 
home General Porter Crossed with 400 Indians 

Tuesd 5 We marched Down to Near Chipaway, and General, Porter 
Called on our regiment for Some vollinteers to go out on a 
Scout and about 200 of our Regiment with 450 indians we 
andvanced within a mile of Chipawa when we met Some 
of the enemy we drove them till their main body the Let 
looss their artilery on us when we were oblidge’d to retreat 
a Short distance till general Scott Came to our asistance 
with the regulars whitch Soon Compelled the Enemy to 
retreat To their fort; with the Loss of Nearly 300 in killed 
& wounded our Loss was about 60, killed & wounded. Col; 
Bull. Major Golloway. & Captain White. were taken Pris- 
oners from our Regiment 

Wed 6 This day the were Busy Burying the dead. and Dresing the 
wounded 

Thurs 7 This day I was on Piquet guard, the Enemy keeps Close to 
their works in Chipawa 

Frid 8 — This we marched to Storm fort Chipawa but the Enemy after 
Canonadeing a few minits Evaciated the fort & we took 
posesion of it. 

Satd 9 General Brown. marched the regular troops to queenstown 
and at his aproach the Enemy marched to fort George with 
out giveng any resistance, & the vollinteers under general 
Porter Staid to repair the Bridge across the Chippawa Creek 

Sund 10 This evening Captain Dunn got orders to Cross the river 
to fort Sclusher [Fort Schlosser] to guard the Boats and 
take them down to Lewistown. 
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we corsed the river to fort Sclusher with 6 Boats and En- 
campt there for the Night 

this day we Left part of our Company at Sclusher and the 
rest marched to Lewistown 7 miles. and this Night General 
Swift was Killed by the enemys Piquet guard; near fort 
georg. 

This day General John Swift of the Newyork vollinteers ; 
was buryed with the Honours of war 

This day Some of the Cowards that wouldent Cross the 
river; Came down from Buffaloe and joined our Company 
again 

This day the troops Marched Down to fort George to try 
and Draw the enemy out of the fort, but the dident Succeed. 
the Enemy taid in their fort and exchang’ed a few shots; 
our army then marched Back to queenstown the Same 
evening 

This day I was on guard at Lewistown 

a day I was Reading Some. in the testamint and it rained 
all day 

This day our Company marched up to, Sclosher. and joined 
the rest that was there, before. 

This day we were Lying at fort Sclosher. 

This day I went up to buffaloe with Some Canadian 
Prisoners 

This day I got a Letter from home, & I wrote an answer 
back before we Left Buffaloe 

This day I went from Buffaloe to Slusher down the Niagra 
river in a boat 22 miles 

This day went to the five mile Meadows two miles below 
Lewistown and about four Miles from fort Niagra. and at 
night I was Put on Piquet guard, 

at dark the night we struck our tents, and Marched up to 
Lewistown & caried our baggage with us 

This day about 800 of the enemy Marched to Lewistown 
and Drove us away. we were oblidge’d to leave most of our 
Baggage behind us & march to Slusher. and general Browns 
army marched from Chippawa to Bridgewatter in the eve- 
ning and met the enemys forces under the Command of 
Leiut. general, Drummond the had a very Severe Battle for 
Near four hours when the enemy with drew from the field 
with the Loss of about 800 in kill’ed and wounded. besides 
200 Privates and 20 officers taken Prisoners. Major General 
Rial [Royal] was wounded and taken Likewise. our Loss 
was about 700 in killed wounded and Missing. Generals. 
Brown. & Scott were both Severely wounded. the Prisoners 
were brought over to Sclusher and given in our Care 
This day Captain dunns Company, with two Companys of 
Newyork vollinteers marched with the Prisoners from Slusher 
to within six miles of Buffaloe and Encampt 


This day we marched to the 11 mile Creek a samll village 
Called Williamsville & encampt 
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Day D 

Week Month 

Thurs 28 This day we marched with the Prisoners, 15 miles and En- 
campt. good Settlement &c [may be Pembroke] 

Frid 29 This day we marched to Batavia 14 miles. the Countytown 
of genesee, County, 

Satd 30 This day we marched to the Callidonian Springs a small 
village 18 miles and Encampt 

Sund 31 This day we Crossed the Genesee river, and marched to 
Tinkers tavern. 17 miles 


* August The Eighth Month * 1814 * 


Mond 1 we marched Through East and West Bloomfield vilages & 
came to Canandaguia. the County town for, ontario County. 
15 miles 

Tuesd 2 We marched to dobbins tavern 18 miles and Came through 
genevia a handsome town Senaca Lake is Close to the town 
on the east Side, 

Wed 3 this day we Came through three Sam villages and Crossed 

Lake Ciuga [Cayuga] on a Bridge one mile and 20 roads 

Long and encampt in the town of Ciuga, in the County of 

Senaca, 12, mile 

This day we marched to auburn the County town for Ciuga 

County. 8 miles, good settlement 

Frid 5 we marched through two small villages and pased lake 
Scileatles, [Skaneateles] & encampt at Hutchisons tavern, 
Nineteen miles good settlement 19 miles 

Satd 6 We marched through onandiga [Onondaga] town the County 
town for onandiga County the onida [Oneida] Salt works 
lys 3 miles North from this, and a Small lake Called onida 
[evidently a mistake for Onondaga] Lays close to the Salt 
works, and Came to Emanilus [Manlius] 14 miles 

Sund 7 This day we marched through two small viladges and came 
to the town of, Varnon [Vernon] 21 miles 

Mond 8 This day it was raining all day we marched To Clarks tavern 
12 miles 

Tuesd 9 This day we marched to weavers tavern one mile east from 
utica, we pased through whitesboughroy [Whitesboro] and 
Utica & Crosed the mohawk river on the east Side of utica, 
9 miles in all 

Wed 10 This day we marched through herkimer and Came to Reeses 
tevern 18 miles good roads 

Thurs 11 This day we marched through a Small town and Came to 
milers tavern 20 miles 


Thurs 


te 


Frid 12 This day we marched to Coynes tavern 19 miles good turn- 
pike roads &c 
Satd 13 we marched to Schenectady 21 miles a handsome town 


Called a City, as it lays on the mohawk river 
Sund 14 we Crossed the mohawk river and went through to Citty of 
Schenectady and from thence to the City of Albany & 


Crossed the North river and marched to the Barracks at 
greenbush. and give the Prisoners to the Care of the regu- 


lars, and took up quarters in Block Number Seven. 18 miles 
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This day we rested our Selves in the Barracks at greenbush 
I went over the river to Abany to look about me, and at 
night there was a heavy thunder gust it Set a barn on fire 
Near the Barracks and other buildings Not far off & burnt 
them to the grou 


This day I went to the woods to gather Some hurttleberys 
a fine Plesant day 

This Evening we got the glorious news that general Gaynes 
had Defeated the Brittish at fort Erie and taken 400Prisoners 
This day the fired a National Salute of, 18, rounds In Con- 
sequence of general ganes Late victory over the enemy. 
This day I was Washing Some of my Cloths 

This day I was reading Some in the testame 

This day there was three united States Soldiers buried here 
with the honors of war 

This I went to the town of greenbush to Look about me a 
little &c 

Our officers are makeing out the pay rolls and makeing 
ready to discharge us 

This day Dunns, Alexanders, and Norelands Companys give 
up their arms and acoutriments 

This day we Drew our pay and was, honourably discharge’d 
from the united States Service. and went on Board a Sloop, 
for New brumswick, [New Jersey] the Capt, of the Sloop 
engage’d to take us there for 125 cts each 

This morning at 7 oClock we Set Sail for Newyork, but 
we had a head wind and only got 10 mis 

we Set with a fair wind, pased the City of Hudson on the 
east Side of the river and the City of athens on the west 30 
miles from Albany; we pased Sophas [Esopus] & Pocipcie 
[Poughkeepsie] Newburg, West Point, & Stony point, and 
anchored at dark, we Sailed 125 miles the day 

Set Sail for Newyork and at 10 oClock Landed in the City 
25. miles, went through the City a while, and at 3 oClock 
Set Sail for Brumswick and at 10 Clock the Next day we 
got to South amboy where we Landed about 30 miles from 
newyork 

we Landed at, 9, oClok in the State of New Jersey and 
went through 4 towns and took Lodgeing in a town 4 miles 
from the dalaware river, 36 miles in all 

We went 4 miles to Bordontown and went on board the 
Steam, Boat and at 11 oClock Landed at Philadelphia 30 
miles, & went through the City awhil and in the evening 
Came one mile out of the City 


September the Ninth Month * 1814 * 


This day we Came through Dalaware County & into Chester 
& came through Downingetown & Crossed the big brandy- 
wine Creek. 31 miles 

This day we Came into Lancaster County with in 4 miles of 
Lancaster—and Put up 26 miles 
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we Crossed the Canistoga Creek, went through Lancaster & 
Elizabethtown to Sweetara [Swatara] hill. 28 miles. 
This day we Came through Dauphin County and Into Cum- 
berland. we Crossed Sweetara Creek the Susquhanah river, 
and Came through Middletown and Harrisburg and Came 
within 4 miles of Carlisle, 25 miles. 
This day we Came through Carlisle and Came into Ship- 
pensburg, 26 miles 
This day we Came into Franklin County Came through 
Strawsburg and the horse valley into Path valley & into 
the town of Fannetsburg, 17 miles. and that is an End to 
my Six Months tour of duty. 

This Journel is the trouth and 

Nothing but the Trouth 

John Withrow Junr. Fannetsburg 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. STEVENS 


State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The annual meeting of the Association will be held in Harris- 
burg on October 27 in the form of a joint meeting with the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Historical Societies. Details concerning the 
program are yet to be worked out, but sessions will open at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel in the Ballroom at 10 o’clock in the morning. 
Luncheon and afternoon sessions will be scheduled, and possibly 
an early dinner meeting. Governor Martin and members of the 
newly appointed Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
are expected to be present. Since the meeting is a joint one, it will 
provide an excellent opportunity for exchange of ideas and renewal 
of pleasant associations. Those who plan to attend are urged to 
notify Dr. S. K. Stevens, P.O. Box 969, Harrisburg, as soon as 
possible in order that proper reservations can be made. 


Membership continues to increase slowly as a result of the 
vigorous work of Dr. Rosenberger’s committee. Dr. Selsam re- 
ports that the old membership list of the Association has been 
gone over very carefully with a view to eliminating all persons 
who have failed to pay dues over a continued period. Net mem- 
bership, therefore, has not increased as much as might be expected. 
Those who are affiliated with the Association at present should 
take advantage of every opportunity to secure additional members. 
The experience of the committee has shown that there are numer- 
ous individuals interested in Pennsylvania history who do not 
know of the existence of the Association or PENNsyLvANIA His- 
ToRY. In most cases, when made aware of the nature of our work, 
these persons are very willing to join. Recently, it came to our 
attention that the individual presenting the course in Pennsylvania 
history at one of the small colleges was not a member. Upon being 
queried, he said that no one had ever asked him to become a mem- 
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ber, and he felt that the Association was somewhat exclusive. This 
is unfortunate, and must be remedied. 


Numerous suggestions are being received by the committee headed 
by Dr. Roy F. Nichols planning for the comprehensive state his- 
tory. One thought which has been presented is that certain phases 
of Pennsylvania history should be written by specialists in their 
fields rather than by the general historian. For example, the story 
of Pennsylvania in art and architecture might be treated more 
thoroughly and with more understanding by a person directly con- 
cerned with those fields. The scope of modern history has broad- 
ened to a point where there is serious question whether the average 
historian is equipped to deal with the varied and complicated story 
of the evolution of our society and institutions. Perhaps the pro- 
posed new history of the Quaker commonwealth is the place to 
enlist the abilities of many technicians and specialists who have 
an interest in and understanding of the historical background of 
their fields. 


The committee headed by Dr. Russ investigating the problem 
of teacher certification in Pennsylvania and American history con- 
ferred during the summer with Dr. Henry Klonower, Director of 
the Bureau of Teacher Education and Certification in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. A report has been prepared for pres- 
entation to the Association, and it is understood that the committee 
plans to press the matter further with the State Council of Educa- 
ion. From all of the colleges and universities have come reports of 
confusion resulting from the original ruling and its interpretation, 
and it is hoped the committee may be able to clarify the situation. 


Writings on Pennsylvania History is still in the hands of the 
printer and at the present writing page proof is expected shortly. 
The book should be off the press by the end of the year and Asso- 
ciation members will receive copies at the earliest moment possible. 
Plans have been made through which Donald Kent and Norman 
Wilkinson will work jointly on a continuing bibliography some- 
what broader in scope. This will be published at regular intervals 
in PENNSYLVANIA History. It will provide a valuable feature for 
the magazine and increase its worth to every person interested in 
research or teaching, as well as the casual reader in Pennsylvania 
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subject fields. Perhaps at proper intervals the combined bibliog- 
raphy can be published, and a continuing supplement provided 
for the Writings similar to the American Historical Association 
project. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


In the last issue the formation of the Shippensburg Historical 
Society was announced. The writer had the pleasure of attending 
a recent meeting of the organization held in the original Cumber- 
land County Court House, which has been restored and is used as 
a civic center in Shippensburg. It is one of the oldest buildings 
west of the Susquehanna and an appropriate place for such a 
meeting. The new society has a very ambitious and well-thought- 
out program. Especially significant is the planning of programs on 
a long range basis for future presentation. Mr. Luhrs, society 
president, pointed out that this would provide the person who 
agrees to prepare a paper plenty of time for the necessary research 
and study. Plans have been made also to make an aggressive search 
for old manuscripts, newspaper and other local historical materials. 


The July 27 meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Junto was 
addressed by the State Historian on the subject, “Pennsylvania’s 
Historical Program,” a comprehensive review and analysis of the 
past and possible future trends in historical activity in the state 
on both the historical society and the governmental levels. The 
Junto group is a truly alive and active one and promises to provide 
a continuing source for worthwhile articles on the history of the 
state based upon papers presented at its meetings. Dr. Rosenberger, 
who led in the organization of the Junto and has served as its 
president, has announced his desire to retire from that office and 
devote more of his time to other historical interests. 


Articles concerning the Historical Society of Berks County have 
appeared recently in the Reading Automobile Club Magazine, the 
Reading Railroad Magazine, and Industrial News, organ of the 
Berks County Manufacturers Association. This is worthwhile pub- 
licity and a very desirable type of contact. Historical societies can- 
not develop any very active program without funds. In order to 
secure funds, the public must be sold on the nature and value of 
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the society’s work. We understand that the Historical Review of 
Berks County has become largely self-sufficient through a judicious 
sale of advertising. This is another means through which financial 
aid for certain society activity can be secured. The Berks society 
is adding to its visual aid packets with a series on “Early Leaders 
of Pennsylvania” and “Travel in Early Pennsylvania.” The orig- 
inal packets have met with a popular response and, incidentally, 
influenced the Minnesota Historical Society to undertake a similar 
project for that state. There is a genuine need for visual aid items 
on Pennsylvania history adaptable to the ninth grade level. Much 
of the material of the type prepared in Berks County is usable in 
schools throughout the state, and even nationally. The venture, 
therefore, seems justifiable in terms of potential sales sufficient to 
recompense a society undertaking to produce it. 


A meeting of the Potter County Historical Society was held at 
Coudersport on August 3. Mrs. Gertrude Guenter presented a 
paper on the early settlement of South Hills in the County and 
the life and customs of the early settlers. Charles B. McCann, art 
director in the Philadelphia schools, exhibited several sketches of 
Coudersport scenes. 


The Blair County Historical Society reports progress in its 
plans for the observance of the county’s centennial in 1946. We 
understand that the new centennial history is in press. The Baker 
Mansion at Altoona, acquired a few years ago as the headquarters 
building of the society, has been greatly improved. Electricity has 
been installed and the building was lighted for the first time on 
August 15. Gas heating has been contracted for, and in the very 
near future the building will be open to the public throughout the 
year. The society was presented with several historical displays 
used by the Gable Company of Altoona in connection with the 
observance of the anniversary of that department store. The Blair 
countians are deserving of much credit for the real progress the 
society has been making in recent years. No small part of this has 
been due to the energy of its capable secretary, Mr. Floyd Hoen- 
stine of Hollidaysburg. 


Neighboring Somerset County is observing its sesquicentennial 
in October and again the local historical organization, the Somerset 
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County Historical and Archaeological Society, is assuming leader- 
ship in the affair. Charles F. Uhl, president of the society, has ap- 
pointed John Scull, well-known banker and local historian of 
Somerset, as chairman of the committee in charge of the observance. 
Dr. Guy N. Hartman, county school superintendent, is co-chairman. 
Meetings are scheduled for every town in the county during the sec- 
ond week in October, and the schools will devote special attention 
to the history of the county and its development. Under auspices of 
the Somerset Bar Association, headed by the Hon. Charles Early, 
State Senator, special ceremonies were held on September 25 at 
the marker erected some years ago at the birthplace of Jeremiah 
Sullivan Black, probably Somerset’s most distinguished son. Chief 
Justice Maxey of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court paid tribute 
to the great Pennsylvania lawyer and statesman. 


In Mifflin County, the borough of Lewistown, aided by the 
Mifflin County Historical Society, devoted the week of August 
27 to observance of the sesquicentennial of the founding of Lewis- 
town and its incorporation as a borough. Each day was given over 
to some special group with some type of public program, including 
a joint denominational religious service on September 2. 

This mentioning of the numerous anniversary observance oc- 
curring this autumn is a reminder that Pennsylvania is becoming 
one of the truly older states. Centennials and sesquicentennials are 
coming along with rapidity for a majority of our Pennsylvania 
communities. The county and local historical societies are the logical 
agency to take the lead in calling for observances. Plans for the 
adequate celebration of such events must be made well in advance. 
It cannot be done in a week or even in months. It is wise to plan 
a year or two in advance, as has been done in Blair County. The 
end of the war will make possible the arranging of suitable com- 
memorations. There is need to recall the spirit and the sacrifices 
of olden times and to remind ourselves of our heritage. A well- 
planned and executed community or county historical observance 
can do much to accomplish this desirable objective. 


A public meeting of the Greene County Historical Society was 
held on July 20 at Waynesburg. Professor I. T. Green of Bethany 
College was the featured speaker on the Indian occupation of the 
County. W. F. Horn, author of the Horn Papers published under 
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society auspices and now available for distribution, was another 
speaker. A. L. Moredock of Waynesburg is the president of the 
Greene County Society. 


The Historical Society of York County is the recipient of an 
unusual gift in the form of the 141 year old organ of the Christ 
Lutheran Church of York. The instrument was the work of David 
Tanneberg, famous organ builder of Lititz, and Moravian records 
show that it was transported to York by wagon in 1804 in sec- 
tions and assembled at the church. It was used continuously until 
1893 and at irregular intervals since that time. 


The story of oil was portrayed in lantern slides made from the 
pictures in the famous Mather collection in the Drake Well Park 
Museum, with an accompanying talk by Dr. Paul Giddens, at the 
regular meeting of the Crawford County Historical Society on 
June 5. Approximately two thousand negatives are contained in 
the collection of photographs of the oil regions made in the years 
between 1860 and 1870 by photographer Mather. The city of 
Titusville was farsighted enough to purchase the photographs 
many years ago for the Titusville library, thus assuring their pres- 
ervation, and they were later turned over to the Drake Well Mu- 
seum. A selection of two hundred and fifty pictures has been 
made into slides by the Keystone View Company of Meadville. 
Some of them were shown by Dr. Giddens at the November meet- 
ing of the Association. A full set of the slides is located at the 
Museum in Titusville and at the office of the Commission in Har- 
risburg. The oil industry is considering a pictorial publication 
based on a selection of the Mather photographs. Frank B. Kunsel- 
man was elected president of the Crawford organization at the 
meeting. The secretary, Miss Sara Miller of the Meadville Li- 
brary, reported receipt of 262 accessions during the year. The 
society has been indexing local newspapers for war history 


purposes. 


The annual meeting of the Lackawanna Historical Society was 
held at its headquarters in the Catlin Memorial Home in Scranton 
on June 5. The May, 1945 issue of the mimeographed bulletin of 
the society, Historical Society Notes, presents an interesting re- 
view of the work of the past year as outlined by President Thomas 
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Murphy. The society membership is at the highest point in many 
years, numerous repairs and improvements have been made at 
the Catlin property, and valuable additions to the collections have 
been secured. All in all, the society has reason to be proud of its 
accomplishments in the past several months. Among recent addi- 
tions to holdings are valuable files of early newspapers of Scranton 
and the county, presented for the most part by the former president 
of the society, J. Curtis Platt, whose grandfather, Joseph C. Platt, 
was one of Scranton’s founders. Early maps of the region are 
another especially valuable historical item. Thirty new members 
were acquired from March to May, showing the possibilities for 
new membership in such a society. 


The annual report of the treasurer and the curator of the 
Chester County Historical Society reveals significant information 
concerning the functioning of a Pennsylvania historical society. 
Total income for the fiscal year ending May 1, 1945 amounted to 
$4,714.02 ; of which $1,500 was received from the county, $1,165 
from dues, and $1,712 in contributions. Of this sum all but a few 
hundred dollars was expended on necessary routine expenses of 
the society. Total society membership now numbers five hundred 
and ninety. Funds invested in War Bonds total $8,000. During the 
year there were 837 visitors to the society building coming from 
twenty different states. The museum was used by twenty-seven 
school groups and over six hundred persons made use of the 
reference library. Over a thousand books and pamphlets and over 
three thousand manuscripts were donated to the organization dur- 
ing the same period. Five volumes of local church records have 
been added to the collections. The society made effective use of 
the local press and secured 1,353 inches of publicity in Chester 
County newspapers. 


The Northampton County Historical and Genealogical Society 
has engaged the services of William Carling of the Wilson Bor- 
ough High School faculty as an executive secretary and curator. 
The building of the society will now be open every Saturday from 
nine to five, with the exception of the noon hour. This arrange- 
ment, which has been in effect since May 5, already is reported 
to have stimulated increased use of the important facilities of the 
society. It is expected that greatly increased interest will be forth- 
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coming from the schools, which will now be enabled to make better 
use of the museum and other society features. On June 3, the 
Northampton countians sponsored their first open house, another 
step toward making the organization of real value to the com- 
munity and the public. It is encouraging to note that an increasing 
number of the societies are taking measures such as this to make 
a genuine contribution to the needs of the schools and to make 
available their resources for the benefit of the general public. The 
closed corporation type of historical society rapidly is becoming 
a thing of the past in Pennsylvania. Service to the public is cer- 
tain to pay dividends in the form of additional membership and 
more adequate financial support from county and private sources. 


The Presbyterian Historical Society, 520 Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, has begun the publication of a small mimeographed 
bulletin known as The Presbyterian Key. It is designed to make 
known more widely the collections of the society and to encourage 
their use. The July issue calls attention to the fact that manu- 
scripts in the society collections “are crying aloud with an almost 
human yearning to be found by research students. . . .” It is 
emphasized that the archives of the Presbyterian Church are a 
rich source on the history of the entire Atlantic seaboard, the old 
Northwest, missionary and other activities in Alaska and the 
western territories. The society has been made a depository for 
minutes and reports of all of the women’s activities and societies 
of the Church, another source of rich social history. 


A recent meeting of The Historical Society of Frankford was 
called a “Know Your Society Meeting,” and members and friends 
were invited to come and get acquainted “with what we have.” 
This would seem to be an excellent idea and one well worth copy- 
ing by others. There are certainly many societies, the bulk of 
whose membership really knows little about the organization’s 
possessions. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Plans for eventual expansion of the state-owned Drake Well 
Memorial Park and Museum into an international shrine devoted 
to the history of the oil industry have been announced by the 
advisory board for this property, which is administered by the 
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Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. Dr. Paul Gid- 
dens is the curator for the Museum, and has been successful to a 
remarkable degree in arousing continued interest in this shrine 
upon the part of the oil industry. Numerous articles in trade pub- 
lications, radio programs, and other publicity channels have cen- 
tered new attention upon the importance of this site. It is certain 
that the importance of the Drake Well in paving the way for 
revolutionary changes in modern life justifies the development of 
this spot, so well begun under the American Petroleum Institute 
and then turned over to the commonwealth, as one of the truly 
outstanding historic centers of the world. 


The recent session of the General Assembly authorized the 
acceptance by the state for maintenance of the Peary Monument 
at Cresson, erected some years ago under private and local auspices 
to mark the Cambria County birthplace of the great Arctic explorer. 


Northampton County’s historic old Liberty Bell was rung in 
wild jubilation at Easton for a full twenty-four hours in com- 
memoration of the defeat of Japan. The bell is one of the cherished 
mementoes of the city and was rung on July 8, 1776, to sound the 
news of the Declaration of Independence, not received at Easton 


until that date. 


Our attention has been called by a newspaper clipping to the 
fact that Dale Van Every, author of Westward the River, recent 
historical novel published by Putnams, was one time head of the 
United Press Bureau at Harrisburg. The novel deals with pioneer 
life and the history of the upper Ohio and Pittsburgh and is an 
addition to the growing number of such novels with some Penn- 
sylvania background. 


Dr. William J. Frey of Franklin and Marshall, well-known 
authority and writer on Pennsylvania German language and cul- 
ture, has put himself on record as declaring that those in search 
of a universal language as a solution to some world problems 
should consider seriously the use of Pennsylvania German. He 
points out that it is an easy language to learn, it is versatile and 
rich in vocabulary content, and very expressive in terms of con- 
crete ideas. 
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The Sentinel of Lewistown issued a special 150th anniversary 
of Lewistown edition on August 28 which contains some very ex- 
cellent articles and reprints from source accounts bearing on the 
history of the Mifflin County borough. They are well worth pre- 
serving and libraries or other. interested parties might be able to 
secure additional copies by addressing J. Martin Stroup at The 
Sentinel. 


Governor Edward Martin was the speaker at the celebration of 
the 170th anniversary of the Chartiers, or Hill, Presbyterian 
Church on Sunday morning, August 26. Particular tribute was 
paid by Governor Martin to the memory of the Rev. John Mc- 
Millan, who preached the first sermon at the Hill Church on 
August 24, 1775, as a pioneer minister carrying the Gospel into 
the western Pennsylvania frontier region. Rev. McMillan was a 
father of higher education west of the Alleghenies and founded 
the famous Log Cabin College at Canonsburg, forerunner of pres- 


ent Washington and Jefferson College. 


Dr. John W. Goodsell of Sandy Lake was honored in June at 
a ceremony held in the Sandy Lake High School auditorium with 
the presentation, long delayed as an honor, of a medal awarded by 
act of Congress recognizing his services as an officer and the 
physician of the Peary Polar Expedition discovering the North 
Pole. The official citation was for “outstanding services to the 
Government of the United States in the field of science and for 
the cause of polar exploration during the Peary Polar Expedition 
of 1908-09.” The medal was presented by an official representative 
of the Navy Department. Dr. Goodsell was born in Leechburg, 
Armstrong County, and began the practice of medicine in New 
Kensington. He became acquainted with Robert E. Peary while 
the latter was lecturing and was persuaded to accompany the 
famous expedition as physician. 


On August 18 the Fort Le Boeuf chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Colonists conducted ceremonies at Waterford re- 
dedicating the George Washington statue erected by the state to 
commemorate Washington’s famous journey as the representative 
of Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia to warn the French to abandon 
their occupation of the upper Allegheny. The statue was erected 
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originally in the center of the principal highway entrance to the 
town and constituted a traffic hazard. As a result, it was relocated 
recently on a portion of the site of original Fort Le Boeuf, au- 
thorization for the acquiring of which by the commonwealth was 
provided by recent act of assembly. Mr. Ross Pier Wright was 
one of the speakers and traced the story of the French activity 
in the region. 


Mrs. Marian Angell Godfrey is the new head of the University 
Museum at 33rd and Spruce Streets in Philadelphia, succeeding 
the late Dr. George C. Vaillant. Mrs. Godfrey is a Harrisburg 
native and became secretary for the museum in 1941. Previously 
she had served with university archaeological expeditions in the 
Mayan field, but prides herself upon the fact that she does not 
have a university degree. 


The Erie Public Museum has opened a World War II collec- 
tion, contributions to which are forthcoming from Erie service 
men. It has been suggested that a similar plan be adopted for the 
Pennsylvania State Museum. The idea is certainly worthy of con- 
sideration, but should be worked out with care to avoid duplication 


and receipt of a miscellany of objects having no particular mean- 
ing or importance. 


The thirteenth annual gathering of the Pennsylvania Canal 
Boatmen’s Association was held on August 25 at Port Trevorton 
with Charles Fortney of Williamsport in charge as president. 
Harry D. Beigh, 2310 Hoffer Street, Harrisburg, is the secretary. 
The greater portion of the meeting is devoted always to the yarns 
and stories of the old canal boatmen and their descendants. The 
association presented recently to the State Museum two authentic 
scale models of canal boats used on the old Pennsylvania canal. 
Plans are under consideration to revive the former Federation 
Pennsylvania Canals Committee in an effort to resume the original 
program for collection of canal data, which is rapidly disappearing. 


The publication of the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, titled Population, Pennsylvania—First Series, Num- 
ber of Inhabitants, is a very helpful bulletin for teachers and 
writers. It contains an invaluable compilation in the form of 
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population figures by decades for all incorporated places from the 
earliest date of legal existence to 1940, in addition to other com- 
parative population data on Pennsylvania. The booklet may be 


obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for ten cents. 


The Archives Publishing Company of Pennsylvania, 410 Dau- 
phin Bldg., Harrisburg, now has available a variety of maps for 
use in Pennsylvania history classes. Outline maps of the counties, 
the Wilt historical maps of the counties, and an outline map of 
Pennsylvania, together with a small map showing Indian trails 
and paths with frontier forts, and a travelways map are available 
in 8% x 11 desk sizes. The outline maps are excellent for map 
study work. In addition, a large-size wall map of Pennsylvania 
showing historical facts, and an economic areas map have been 
prepared. These can be secured in paper or linen and either 
mounted or unmounted. Interested persons should address an in- 


quiry to the company for further information on the nature and 
prices of the maps. 


The University of Pennsylvania Press published on September 
12 the long-awaited full-length biography of Pennsylvania’s Conrad 
Weiser. This is the first biography of the statesman and diplomat 
who did so much to facilitate the colonial development of Penn- 
sylvania through his ability to deal with the Indians of the frontier. 
It can be rated as indispensable for any collection of Pennsylvania 
material in schools or libraries and should be of interest to many 
individuals. 


Chambersburg: Its Record and Prospect is the title of a small 
book published in September by the Archives Publishing Company 
of Pennsylvania under auspices of the Chambersburg Development 
Committee headed by Eugene Clarke, president of the Chambers- 
burg Engineering Company. The book is an excellent and unusual 
study in the economic development of a Pennsylvania community, 
and was an outgrowth of the idea that some knowledge of back- 
ground economic history is essential to post-war planning. It is 
further a testimonial to the fact that, given a little encouragement 
and guidance, a group of non-professionals can do the necessary 
research and produce some really worthwhile local history. Cham- 
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bersburg should serve as a model for similar books on other 
Pennsylvania towns. 


The Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames of America, 
1630 Latimer Street, Philadelphia 3, has available a set of colored 
lantern slides with an accompanying script entitled “A Journey 
Through Pennsylvania,” comprising a survey of the principal points 
of historic interest in the state. These slides may be rented for 
$5.00, plus transportation costs, and inquiries should be addressed 
to Mrs. Jacques L. Vauclain at the Latimer Street address. 


The Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago 1, has just issued its new Picturol Catalog of slide films. 
A number are available on Pennsylvania and may be purchased 
with a manual to aid in their presentation. 


“Let’s Preserve Pennsylvania’s War Record” is the title of a 
leaflet just issued by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission to aid in the drive to collect information concerning 
Pennsylvania in World War II. Pennsylvania’s Second Year at 
War has just been printed following several delays. The booklet 
is about fifty per cent longer than First Year at War, and includes 
considerable basic information concerning the numerous camps 
and depots of the armed forces located in the state which was 
previously unavailable. It also contains much definite information 
concerning Pennsylvania industry at war. Despite its delayed pub- 
lication, it is an important addition to the historical literature of 
the state. 


Dr. Paul Giddens of Allegheny College is the recipient of a 
Guggenheim Fellowship to continue his study of the history of 
the oil industry. 


Dr. Elsie Murray of Athens has published a 128-page novel 
based upon the story of the French refugees of 1793 and the 
founding of Azilum entitled New World or Old? Due to wartime 
conditions, it was issued in paper cover. It may be obtained through 
the author and is imprinted by the Tioga Point Museum. 


The recent session of the General Assembly passed legislation 
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providing for the consolidation of the functions of the State 
Archives and State Museum divisions of the State Library and 
those of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission under a newly 
created Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. The 
new commission is an independent body removed from administra- 
tive control by the Department of Public Instruction, under which 
were the former agencies. The act provides the basis for a wide- 
spread improvement of the historical functions of the state govern- 
ment. Particularly, it paves the way for an integration of historical, 
archival records, and museum work in the state. On August 29 the 
Governor appointed the following members to the commission: 
Miss Frances Dorrance, Kingston; Major Charles J. Biddle, 
Andalusia ; Honorable James H. Duff, Carnegie; A. Atwater Kent, 
Jr., Newton Square ; Thomas Murphy, Scranton ; Edgar T. Steven- 
son, Titusville ; Charles G. Webb, Wellsboro; Richard Norris Wil- 
liams, II, Wayne. 











PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


Edited by Ortver S. HECKMAN 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


TEACHING LOCAL HISTORY THROUGH THE 
HISTORY CLUB 


By Eme ia C. Bark 
Gridley High School, Erie, Pennsylvania 


OME years ago at an assembly in our junior high school, the 
speaker, a recognized local historian, began his talk with the 
question, “How many of you know who the white man was to 
discover Lake Erie?’ To his amazement, not one hand was raised. 
He followed this with similar questions : “When was Erie founded? 
Where is General Anthony Wayne buried? How did Misery Bay 
derive its name? Where was the western terminus of the Erie 
Canal?” No one volunteered an answer to any of these questions, 
which revealed that we were woefully deficient in a knowledge of 
the history of our city. He then proceeded to give a most interesting 
and informative talk on Erie’s historic background and the part 
it played in our country’s history. Among other facts, we were told 
that if an Erie man, known by the name of Captain Dobbins, had 
not acted so promptly in 1812, in acquainting President Madison 
with the situation on the Great Lakes, Erie would probably now 
be British territory. Perry’s fleet, responsible for saving the Lakes 
for the United States, would never have been built had it not been 
for the timely action of Captain Dobbins. And yet in not one 
United States history high school textbook is this man even so 
much as mentioned. 

The outcome of this assembly was the organization of a “His- 
tory of Erie” Club, of which the writer was elected sponsor. We 
had an average membership of about twenty and met informally 
once a week for an hour during the regular weekly activities pe- 
riod. It is one thing to arouse interest in a subject, but another 
to keep up the enthusiasm. The first major problem to confront 
the club was where to find historical data with which to work, and 
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second, how to proceed in the use of the material after it was 
collected. Merely reading local history is not very exciting or 
challenging to ninth grade pupils. 

As an initial step several copies of textbook histories of Penn- 
sylvania were acquired at second-hand book stores and paid for by 
the school district. Included in the purchase were: L. S. Shimmel, 
History of Pennsylvania—1900; S. G. Fisher, The Making of 
Pennsylvania—1898 ; T. K. Smith, The Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania—1917 ; and T. S. Marsh, A History of Pennsylvania— 
1915. These volumes became the nucleus of our local history 
library. 

Pupils and teacher searched the city libraries for historical ac- 
counts of Erie, but to their amazement there were no books listed 
in the catalogs within the reading comprehension of junior high 
school pupils. Two large cumbersome volumes of Erie County 
history were examined, but these were too complicated and detailed 
for classroom use. Pamphlets and newspaper clippings were found 
in the files of the reference department of the Erie Public Library, 
but these were not available for circulation. It began to appear that 
we were stymied before we actually got started on the program 
of studying our community. The only way that appeared to us to 
meet the need for usable material was to condense the two volume 
history of Erie County into a series of articles which could be 
read and understood by the pupils. These stories were mimeo- 
graphed and bound together in small booklets of forty-four pages 
each. Among the subjects included in the volumes were: The 
Indians of Erie; The French at Presque Isle; Anthony Wayne; 
Perry and His Fleet ; Biography of Charles Vernon Gridley; The 
Story of the Old Michigan (now the Wolverine) ; Cranberry Day 
on the Peninsula ; The Old Beaver Canal; The Erie Railroad War; 
Erie as an Underground Station in Civil War Days; Lafayette’s 
Visit to Erie in 1825. 

The next step that confronted us was to discover additional 
materials suitable for reference and study. Residents of Erie 
searched their attics, teachers and pupils haunted second-hand book 
shops and rummage sales, and, as a result, the library collection 
grew by leaps and bounds. Some books were bought, others bor- 
rowed, and a few presented as gifts. In scrapbooks we found old 
ballads, clippings from newspapers and photographs of places, 
incidents, and persons of an earlier time. Children brought in old 
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diaries, ledgers, and account books. Anniversary pamphlets printed 
on the occasion of different celebrations were uncovered and from 
the advertisements in these the class was able to make an extended 
list of Erie’s vanished industries. It was interesting and enlighten- 
ing to study the pictures and accounts from newspapers of in- 
dustries and business establishments that at one time had been a 
part of the thriving city of Erie. 

Much of the club’s work was done through activities, and now 
since local history is included in the civics course, the same plan 
to some extent is followed in teaching this subject. It was then 
entirely voluntary, and each person selected the activity he wanted 
to do and could do best. Excellent results were obtained from the 
projects and pupils really enjoyed doing them. We compiled a 
scrapbook by making a systematic collection of newspaper articles 
about old Erie that appeared from time to time in local news- 
papers. 

A brief description of some of the activities which were success- 
fully carried out then, and some that are still being used, is given 
in the succeeding paragraphs: 


1. We made large charts of the six wards of Erie, with each 
ward on a separate sheet, and pasted on these in correct 
location, small cut-outs to represent historic spots, schools, 
churches, public buildings, using a different color for each. 
When finished it looked somewhat like a pictorial map. 

2. One ingenious pupil constructed to scale a beautiful model of 
Fort Presque Isle. He went to the Erie County Historical 
Society and from their model prepared his plan. Now this 
little fort is a permanent exhibit in our Erie Museum. 

3. We made city tours, both individually and in groups, and 
prepared reports on our observations and interviews. 

4. Two girls who had a movie camera, visited places of his- 
torical and civic interest and made movies. They showed 
their pictures to local audiences accompanied by interpretive 
descriptions. 

5. In collaboration with the art department, cuts were made of 
the Wolverine, and the Wayne Block House. 

6. As a group we visited the Erie Museum, and one of the 
attendants there lectured to us. 

7. Some read books with an Erie background. To get the pupils 
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interested in reading, books were borrowed from the library, 
and selected passages were read aloud to them: Fleet in the 
Forest by Lane; We Have Met the Enemy by R. Crosby; 
Biography of Oliver Perry by a former Erie man, Rev. 
Dutton; With Perry on Lake Erie by James Otis. 


. Collections of picture post cards of cities from anywhere in 


the state. 


. Quiz programs on local history and Pennsylvania govern- 


ment, both in assembly and over the Public Address System. 
One good crossword puzzle was produced and mimeo- 
graphed, and a prize given for the first correct solution. 
Two jigsaw puzzles were made—one cutting Erie County 
into its townships, and the other cutting Pennsylvania into 
its counties. These were made by pasting the maps on thin 
wood, and then cutting out. After they were finished the 
pupils took turns in putting them together. 

Everyone contributed something to a “Vanished Industry” 
display. When the actual product could not be obtained, we 
drew a picture of it. 

We gave an exhibit of old utensils and articles used in 
Colonial Pennsylvania. 

Pupils who had made the pilgrimage to Valley Forge and 
Gettysburg, gave talks and showed their pictures. 

In the drafting room, some of the boys made blueprints of 
the city, the peninsula, and the county, and each child had 
his own copy. 

We made graphs based on growth of population, business, 
trade in and out of our harbor, health statistics, information 
which we obtained from the City Hall and the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


This is a list of books and pamphlets collected : 


4, 
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“Guyed to Erie” by Ralph Lund—1921. 

Dedication of the Perry Memorial—1925. 

Annual Report of Superintendent of Erie Schools—1871- 
1872. 

Northwestern Pennsylvania, Summer Booklet, Edinboro, 
1937, 


. Views of Erie, Souvenir picture book—about 1900. 
. Greater Erie, on the occasion of the one hundredth anni- 
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versary of Perry’s victory on Lake Erie—Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

7. Centennial Newspaper, published Wednesday, September 11, 
1895. Erie’s one hundredth birthday. 

8. Erie Almanac, 1892, Erie Daily Times. 

9. Map of Erie City—1888. 

10. Map of Erie City—About 1850, showing the route of the 
old canal, with names of owners and industries, et cetera. 

11. Map of Millcreek Township, about 1850, also showing route 
of the old canal and old roads, owners of farms, et cetera. 

12. The Erie Triangle, by Elmer Reed. 

13. The Iron Ship, 1928, a Burton Historical Collection Book- 
let, issued by the Detroit Public Library. 

14. Perry Memorial Books, issued in 1913. 

15. Business and Professional Directory, 1936-1937, issued by 
the Erie Dispatch Herald. 

16. Semi-Annual Extra, 1890, issued by the Erie Dispatch 
Herald. 

17. Erie Magazine, April 1915, Board of Commerce. 

18. The Men Who Make Erie, April 1898, Erie Daily Times. 

19. Illustrated Souvenir of Erie, 1888. 

20. One Hundred Years, 1840-1940, a history of the Erie City 
Iron Works, really a history of the boiler industry in Erie. 

21. City Directories—including the vears 1871 through 1876. 

22. Erie, A Guide to City and County, a W.P.A. project—1938. 

23. Inventory of the County Archives of Pennsylvania. Erie 
County No. 25, a W.P.A. project. 


This year Erie is to celebrate its one hundred and fiftieth birth- 
day. No doubt there will be much published about its history and 
we will be able to add to our collection. 

About five years ago, the Social Studies Revision Committee 
built our Civics Course around life in Erie. In connection with 
this revision, as a member of the Civics Committee, I gathered the 
information on Erie past and present, and a reference book for all 
the schools was made, called “Know Erie.” My work in the His- 
tory of Erie Club has been a great help since. Now that local his- 
tory has been written into the State’s requirements, many excellent 
Pennsylvania histories are available; but the teacher in any com- 
munity can find much in the way of community lore. It is there 
and can be uncovered with a little effort. 
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THE APOSTLE OF THE ALLEGHENIES 


By Emma MELLON CAMPBELL 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


N THE Allegheny Mountains, about fifteen miles west of 
Altoona on Route 553, and a few miles southeast of the mining 
town of Gallitzin, stands the picturesque little town of Loretto 
founded in 1799 by a Russian prince, Demetrius Augustine Gallit- 
zin who gave up wealth and luxury in the cities of Europe to live 
and work among early settlers in the mountain fastnesses of Penn- 
sylvania. 

“Father Smith” was the name by which he was known to the 
scattered Catholics among the Alleghenies. Not for a long time 
did the hunters and traders who gathered in his little chapel know 
the romantic history and noble background of their unassuming 
little priest with the steady blue eyes. 

The father of Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin was Prince Dimitri 
Gallitzin, a councillor to Catherine II of Russia, and an ambassador 
to the Netherlands. His mother was the beautiful Countess Amalia, 
daughter of a Prussian field-marshal. His father was, also, an 
eminent scientist, and his mother was the center of the intellectual 
life at the Hague. Demetrius Augustine was born in Holland in 
1770. His childhood friend and playmate was young Frederick 
William, who later became the King of the Netherlands. 

When Demetrius and his sister, Anna, were in their teens, their 
mother suddenly turned from the social life of the Hague to devote 
herself to her children. For their education she took them to Ger- 
many where she was associated with Goethe and other scholars. 

When Demetrius was sixteen, his mother had a serious illness. 
Upon her recovery, she returned to the Roman Catholic Church 
in which she had been brought up. Upon her marriage, she joined 
her husband, Prince Gallitzin, who was of the Greek Orthodox 
faith and they reared their children in the Russian Church. But 
Demetrius now went with his mother, taking his first communion 
in the Roman Catholic Church when he was seventeen. 

Upon the completion of his academic studies, the young prince 
was appointed aide-de-camp to an Austrian general, but he lost 
his rank when the Austrian government dismissed all foreigners 
from its service. Demetrius then gave up the military and political 
career his father had planned for him, and set out to complete 
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his education by travel. He visited the West Indies under the name 
of Augustine Schmet, which became Smith when he came to Penn- 
sylvania in 1792. 

Among the Prince’s letters of introduction was one to Bishop 
John Carroll, the first Catholic prelate in the United States. On 
the invitation of the Bishop, “Augustine Smith” visited the Sem- 
inary of Saint Sulpice in Baltimore, where he was entered as a 
student. Already well educated, fluent in Russian, French, German, 
and Dutch, Augustine Smith was an apt pupil. He was so in- 
fluenced by the devotion of the priests that he decided to spend 
his life in the New World in the service of the Church. When he 
was twenty-five he was ordained as Father Smith, and few knew 
of his aristocratic background. 

His father commanded him to come home, his mother entreated, 
and his sister warned him. But the slight, sensitive, blue-eyed 
priest remained firm. He preferred a life of pious devotion in the 
New World to a career in war-torn Europe. He wrote home: 

“T can find no lasting satisfaction except in the labors of my 
vocation. From the path I have chosen I cannot retreat.” The next 
year, 1796, Father Smith made his first trip into the Alleghenies 
to administer the rites of the church to a dying woman. Finding 
in the mountains a few Irish and German Catholic families, Father 
Smith decided to remain with them and to build a church. It was 
a wild, uncouth country of thick woods, wolves, bears, log cabins, 
crude manners, no doctors, no priests. Father Smith bought a 
tract of land and, with the help of his parishioners, built a chapel, 
that was dedicated on Christmas Day 1799. The people built, also, 
for their priest, a little house with a kitchen, and a stable. 

Prince Gallitzin wrote home, “I have now, thanks to God, a 
little home of my own, for the first time since I came to this 
country. God grant I may be able to keep it.” 

With the money his father sent him and with some money he 
borrowed, Father Smith bought some 20,000 acres of forest land 
in Cambria County. He sold or rented small tracts to the settlers, 
on easy terms. He constructed saw-mills, grist-mills, and a tannery, 
all this in expectation of a fortune from his father. 

The Prince Dimitri died in 1803; the beautiful Countess Amalia 
in 1805. But Prince Gallitzin did not inherit the wealth of his par- 
ents, for Alexander, the Czar of Russia, disinherited him because 
he had deserted his country and his church. The Czar directed that 
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all the Gallitzin fortune be given to the daughter, Maria Anna, 
who had married the profligate Prince de Salm. 

In 1802 Father Smith had become a naturalized citizen of the 
United States under his real name Demetrius Augustin Gallitzin. 
There had been some suspicion of his past. The new Bishop, an 
Irishman, named Egan, was not so friendly as Bishop Carroll 
had been. There was dissatisfaction among the parishioners, but 
when they learned of the noble birth and high rank of their 
modest Father Smith, they turned to him with respect and devo- 
tion. He became a power for good in the community and was 
known throughout the Church as “The Apostle of the Alleghenies.” 

He received no salary and supported several orphan children so 
that he had to live a very abstentious life. He was harassed by 
debt because of the loss of his fortune. His sister helped him some 
and would have done more but for the extravagance of her hus- 
band. When the Countess Amalia’s library was purchased by the 
King of the Netherlands for $20,000 Gallitzin received his share 
of the proceeds, but he was in debt for the land he had purchased. 
The Reverend Peter Henry Lemka, who became his assistant, 
described the Prince as, “An old reverend gentleman with snow- 
white hair, wide-brimmed, badly worn hat, and in a coat of home- 
spun twill, but noble in bearing and mien.” 

Father Gallitzin died May 6, 1840. His humble little chapel at 
Loretto has become a place of pilgrimage. The Sisters in charge 
are pleased to relate the noble life story of the founder of the 
mission, and to show the interesting relics. The chapel has been 
refinished and contains Father Gallitzin’s original altar, encased 
in stone and flanked by wood carvings from Oberammergau. There 
is a relic of the true cross handed down for generations in the 
Gallitzin family and set in an exquisite frame of white gold. The 
windows of the chapel are now of stained glass, one of them 
bearing the coat of arms of the Gallitzin family. In the belfry, 
the first bell used in the parish still calls the devout to worship. 
A charming little library has been made by throwing together the 
two rooms of Father Gallitzin’s house. He is buried in the church- 
yard of old Saint Michaels. 

As a memorial for Father Gallitzin, Charles M. Schwab, who 
was brought up in Loretto, built a beautiful grey stone church, 
with a red tile steeple. It is a new St. Michaels, among the stately 
pines whose evergreen branches symbolize the unchanging devotion 
of the prince-priest who sleeps in their shadow. 








BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Edited by LEonmpas Dopson 
University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Holy Experiment. By Struthers Burt. (New York: Doubleday 
Doran & Co., 1945. Pp. xiii, 396. $3.75.) 


William Penn’s “Holy Experiment,” the climax of a series of spiritual 
colonization schemes which took root in the Valley of the Delaware, ac- 
tualized his dream of a colony in the New World where “plain and well 
intending people” might achieve sober and solid prosperity and worship God 
according to the dictates of their conscience. How Penn’s “green countrie 
towne” developed into the second English-speaking city in the world (not 
in population alone but commercially, financially, and culturally as well) and 
then having reached its maturity was eclipsed in turn by some of its more 
vigorous competitors forms the theme of this interesting volume. At the 
outset Mr. Burt disclaims any intention of presenting a history of Phila- 
delphia even in a condensed form. Instead he describes what he has written 
as being “a sort of civic biography; one of those novelistic biographies where 
you treat the hero as a human being and try to find out what he is and 
how he got that way.” 

Burt’s interest in Philadelphia is no passing fancy. Although born in 
Baltimore, he spent his early life in Philadelphia and before entering Prince- 
ton worked for two years as a reporter on the Philadelphia Times under 
the tutelage of Colonel A. K. McClure, a famous newspaper editor of that 
day. Even though he moved to Wyoming more than thirty-five years ago 
and has spent most of his life in the West since that time, he has made 
generous use of his Philadelphia milieu in several of his more recent novels. 

A large part of this book is devoted to Philadelphia’s Golden Age, the 
eighteenth century, which Burt characterizes not altogether fortunately as 
“that crucial century when the past really began to become the past and 
the present began to take shape.” In his discussion of eighteenth century 
Philadelphia he directs attention to the way in which both Penn and Franklin 
have been made to take on the qualities deemed suitable by subsequent gen- 
erations of Philadelphians. Thus one of the most imaginative, adventurous, 
and extravagant men of an adventurous and extravagant era (Penn) has 
been portrayed as the personification of patience, dignity, benignity, and 
thrift. Similarly in Franklin’s case the popular conception is that of a frugal, 
cautious, ultra conservative individual completely unlike the charming, ex- 
travagant, versatile personality that Franklin was in real life. 

Burt also emphasizes the fact that in Philadelphia to a greater extent than 
in most American cities wealth and power have remained in the hands of 
a comparatively small number of families many of whom have lived there 
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since the days of William Penn. Most of the old Quaker families have long 
since become Episcopalian, but the Quaker influence still survives, and in 
spite of the infiltration of newer stocks Philadelphia has managed to retain 
its integrity to a marked degree and in the process to put its stamp on the 
newcomers. 

The most original and to this reviewer the most interesting part of the 
book is to be found in the concluding chapters, especially the brilliantly 
written “Society Hill.” Philadelphia Holy Experiment does not follow the 
debunking tradition (Struthers Burt is too fond of his Philadelphia for that), 
but its author does not mince words in his description of the abuses to which 
generations of absentee landlordship and wasteful city government in Phila- 
delphia have given rise. 

Apart from a tendency to use incomplete sentences, there is little to jus- 
tify adverse criticism. The author’s style is generally informal, often lightly 
humorous, at times gently satirical. The book is favored with a good format, 
sixteen full page illustrations, a satisfactory index, but no bibliography. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology J. Cutter ANDREWS 


The Declaration of Independence: The Evolution of the Text as Shown in 
Facsimilies of Various Drafts by its Author, Thomas Jefferson. By 
Julian P. Boyd. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1945. Pp. 78. 
$3.50.) 


Modern historical scholarship has greatly aided the historian through the 
printing of documents. Yet the best edited printed text will not always im- 
part all the information contained in the original. Facsimile reproduction 
comes much closer to doing this, but present technological factors are apt 
to limit its use. For the present project, however, it was ideal, for the physi- 
cal proportions of the documents involved are small compared with their 
importance and interest. Dr. Boyd has reproduced all known drafts of the 
Declaration in the hand of Jefferson, together with a few other documents 
which were necessary to illustrate its genesis. This is a well-worked theme, 
and the author makes generous acknowledgment to his predecessors. But 
he is by no means bound by their conclusions. This new analysis, the happy 
product of incisive thought and felicitous exposition, at times results in 
entirely new findings. 

The story is of course an epic. Congress had postponed action on the Lee 
resolution of independence. But its adoption was a foregone conclusion, and 
a committee of five, with Jefferson at its head, was meanwhile appointed to 
prepare an appropriate declaration. Jefferson drafted the document, perhaps 
rewriting it more than once before it reached the earliest extant form, the 
so-called rough draft. This was submitted to the other members of the 
committee, and Adams and Franklin, at least, suggested changes. It was 
then submitted to Congress, and Jefferson endured nameless tortures as 
that body made sweeping revisions. Yet, interestingly enough, this group 
editing would seem to have improved the Declaration in important respects. 

A central issue is that of the extent of Jefferson’s authorship. Its precise 
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degree cannot perhaps be fixed with absolute accuracy. Yet the general situa- 
tion seems clear enough. Jefferson’s task was one “where originality would 
have been fatal.” It was not for him to improvise out of whole cloth. As he 
himself wrote in his old age, “Neither aiming at originality of principle or 
sentiment, nor yet copied from any particular and previous writing, it was 
intended to be an expression of the American mind.” As such it contains 
the ideas and arguments of a liberal philosophy which Jefferson had indeed 
made his own, but which was the common property of the America of his day, 
much of it inherited from earlier times and distant lands. The masterpiece 
which Jefferson produced was a prime agent in preserving this philosophy 
for future generations, and transmitting it to the ends of the earth. 
University of Pennsylvania Leonrpas Dopson 


This Is Carlisle: A History of a Pennsylvania Town. By Milton Embick 
Flower and Lenore Embick Flower. (Carlisle, Pa. 1944. Pp. 72. Pa. 
$2.00, bds. $3.00.) 


Carlisle, Pennsylvania, county seat of Old Mother Cumberland, is the 
subject of a town history, This Is Carlisle, by Milton Embrick Flower and 
Lenore Embrick Flower. However, unlike the history of just any town, 
the Flowers have written the story of the growing-pains of this nation as 
centered in and around the Square at Carlisle. Their book is a far cry from 
a local history. On its pages you read the tempestuous activities of the 
Square in Carlisle, where many 2 figure of national importance took a 
leading role in the local drama. Among these men were Benjamin Franklin, 
General John Forbes, Colonel Henery Bouquet, President George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Cooper, Dr. Benjamin Rush, Lieutenant General R. S. 
Ewell, General J. E. B. Stuart and of later date poet Stephen Vincent Benet, 
athlete Jim Thorp, and many others. 

In Carlisle lived Molly Pitcher, Mrs. John Hays McKolly, of Revolu- 
tionary fame, and her co-patriot townswoman, Polly McGinnes, who instead 
of a water-pitcher carried a coffee-pot on her adventure in Civil War days. 
Miss Polly like another local character, Captain James Smith and his 
“black boys,” who drew English blood a decade before Concord, lacked 
timely local press agents to place her in the nation’s annals. 

The Flowers’ This Is Carlisle, is written in a terse and informative style, 
which leads the reader on to further research. Some historians differ with 
them in such minor matters as to the localities where Regina Leininger was 
captured by the Indians, and where Fredrick Stump and John Ironcutter 
murdered ten Indians. These slight differences of opinion in no way lessen 
the value of this altogether delightfully written narrative. 

Selinsgrove, Pa. Acnes SELIN ScHOCH 
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